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RNA transcripts encoding the serotonin 5-hy- 
droxytryptamine 2C (S-HT ZC ) receptor (5-HT 2C R) un- 
dergo adenosine-to-inosine RNA editing events at up to 
five specific sites. Compared with rat brain, human 
brain samples expressed higher levels of RNA tran- 
scripts encoding the amino acids valine-serine-valine 
(S-HT zc _y SV ) and valine-glycine-valine (S-HT 2C _vgv) at 
positions 1S6, 158, and 160, respectively. Agonist stimu- 
lation of the nonedited human receptor (5-HTZCJNI) and 
the edited 5-HT2CVSV and S-HTjcvqv receptor variants 
stably expressed in NJH-3T3 fibroblasts demonstrated 
that serotonergic agonists were less potent at the edited 
receptors. Competition binding experiments revealed a 
guanine nucleotide-sensitive serotonin high affinity 
state only for the 5-HT ZCL1N | receptor, the loss of high 
affinity agonist binding to the edited receptor demon- 
strates that RNA editing generates uniqueS HTzcRs 
that couple less efficiently to G proteins. This reduced G 
protein coupling for the edited isoforms is primarily due 
to silencing of the constitutive activity of the nonedited 
S-HT2CR- The distinctions in agonist potency and consti. 
tutive activity suggest that different edited5-HT 2c Rs 
exhibit distinct responses to serotonergic ligands and 
further imply thatRNA editingrepresents a novel mech- 
anism for controlling physiological signaling at seroton- 
ergic synapses. 



RNA editing is a post-tran 



a alteration of the primary nucleotide sequence of RNA 
transcripts by mechanisms other than splicing. The enzymatic 
conversion of adenosine to inosine by RNA editing has been 
identified within an increasing number of RNA transcripts, 
indicating that this modification represents an important 
mechanism for the generation of molecular diversity. Several of 
these editing events have been shown to have significant con- 
sequences for cellular function. Transcripts encoding the B- 
subunit (GluR-B) of the «^amino-3-hydnwy-S-mothyl-4-isox- 
azolepropionic acid subtype of glutamate receptor undergo 
RNA editing events that modulate both the ion permeation and 
electrophysiological characteristics of this glutamate-gated ion 
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charmel (1-3). Mice that are deficient in their ability to edit 
GluR-B transcripts die at 3 weeks of age due to epileptic sei- 
zures, suggesting that editing of GluR-B RNA is important in 
the modulation of normal glutamatergic neurotransmission (4). 
These results suggest that the consequences of editing events 
within other, diverse RNA molecules might also have impor- 
tant ramifications for cellular funcu'on_ 

The monoamine 5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin; 6-HT) 1 in- 
teracts with a large family of receptors to induce signal trans- 
duction events important in the modulation of neurotransmis- 
sion (5). The 2C subtype ofsel'otonin receptor (S-HTjjcR) is a 
member of the G protein-coupled receptor superfamily and 
stimulates phospholipase C, resulting in the production of ino- 
sitol phosphates and diacylglycerol (6)_ We have recently shown 
that RNA transcripts encoding the rat, mouse, and human 
5-HTj C R undergo adenosine-to-inosine RNA editing events at 
five positions, termed A, B, C, D, and E (previously termed C) 
(7,8), r-esulting in an alteration of amino acid coding potential 
within the putative second intracellular loop of the encoded 
protein. Editing at the A site, or at the A and B sites concur- 
rently, converts an isoleucine to a valine at amino acid 156 of 
the human receptor, while editing at the B position alone 
generates a methionine codon at this site (Fig. IA). Editing at 
C converts asparagine 1 58 to a serine; editing at E generates an 
aspartate at this site, and conversion at both C and E generates 
a glycine triplet. Editing at 0 results in the substitution of a 
valine for an isoleucine at position 160. 

We have previously demonstrated a decrease in 5-HT 
potency when interacting with the rat isoform 
S-HT^sv, which is simultaneously edited at the A B, C, and 
D positions encoding valine, serine, and valine at positions 157, 
159, 161, respectively_ This decrease in potency was reflected 
as a rightward shift in the dose-response curve for PH] inositol 
monophosphate accumulation (7). We proposed that the de- 
creased potency resulted from a reduced G protein coupling 
efficiency induced by the introduction ofnovel amino acids into 
the second intracellular loop, a region known to be important 
for G protein coupling (9-16), In the present study, we show 
that the patterns of5-HT 2C R editing differ in human versus rat 
brain, resulting in the generation ofnovel receptor isoforms in 
human tissue. Radioligand binding and functional studies were 
designed to more fully test the hypothesis that the decreased 
agonist potency of edited isoforms reflects alterations in G 
protein coupling. The results 'show that differences in the abil- 
ity to spontaneously isomerize to the active R* conformation 
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playa role in the altered coupling properties of the fully edited 
receptor, suggesting that RNA editing of the 5-HT JC R repre- 
sents a novel mechanism for regulating neuronal excitability 
by stabilizing receptor signaling and enhancing the signal: 
noise ratio at serotonergic synapses. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Preparation ofRNA, Reverse Transcription-peR, and Editing Effi- 
ciency Analyses- Total RNA isolated from whole human brain was 
obtained from CLONTECH (Palo Alto, CA). Reverse transcription-peR 
amplification of 5-HT ac R messenger mRNA was performed as described 
previously (7) with the antiaense oligonucleotide 5'-GCAGTAACAT- 
CAAAGCTTGTCGGCG-3' (coordinates 723-747 relative to the trans- 
lation start site of the human 5-HT K R eDNA; Ref. 17) employed for 
eDNA synthesis. The sense oligonucleotide primer 5'-CCAGGG-AAT- 
TCAAACTTTGGTTGCTTAAGACTGAAGC-3' (coordinates -80 to -5; 
Ref. 18) and the original eDNA synthesis primer or, in some cases, 
5'-ATTAGAATTCTATrrGTGCCCCGTCTGG-3* (coordinates 372-389; 
Ref. 17) and the eDNA priming oligonucleotide (boldface sequence in- 
dicates introduced EcoRI restriction sites) were used for peR amplifi- 
cation ofhuman S-HT»cR sequences. Amplification proceeded for 75 s at 
94 *C, for 75 s at 50 'C, and for 150 s at 72 *C for 35 cycles. Products 
were purified on a 2% agarose gel, and primer extension analyses at the 
A and C/D sites were performed as described (7). For sequencing anal- 
ysis PCR fragments were digested with EcoRI and Hindlll and lmidi- 
reetionally subcloned into pBKSU- (Stratagene). Individual eDNA iso- 
lates were sequenced using the fmole sequencing system (Promega) as 
described previously (7). 

Preparation o/Human B-HT„X hoform DNA and Expression in Cell 
Culture— Human S-HTjcR variants were prepared by oligonucleotide- 
directed mutagenesis ofhuman INI receptor DNA (a gift of Dr. Alan 
Saltzman) as described previously (10, 19). These constructs were uni- 
directionally cloned into the eukaryotic expression vector pCMV2 (a gl ft 
of Dr. David Russell) at tb* EcoRI and Xbal sites. Transient experi- 
ments in NIH-3T3 cells were performed as described previously (7). For 
transient expression into the COS-7 edt line, cells were plated in 
24-well plates at a density of 1 x 10" cells/well 24h prior to transfeetion. 
Two (J ofLipofectamine reagent® (Life Technologies, Inc.) and 0.5 (ig of 
plasmid were combined in 400 ul of serum-free DMEM and added to 
each well ibr 5 h. Cells were washed with phosphate-buffered saline, 
and complete medium (DMEM, 10% fetal bovine serum, 100 units/ml of 
penicillin, and 100 w/xal of streptomycin) was added for 24 h. Stable 
cell lines were generated by co-electroporation ofhuman isoforms in 
pCMV2 (60 jug) and pRC/CMV (Invitrogen, Carlsbad, CA) (6 pg) osin 8 
electroporation conditions described previously (7). Single clones were 
selected using 1 mg/ml G418 <Geneticin®) in DMEM containing 10% 
dialyzed calf serum, 100 units/ml penicillin, 100 figAnl streptomycin 
(Life Technologies), 
ries, Logan UT). Ceils were main 
(Hyclone*), 100 units/ml penicilli 
G418, and 1 km 2-bromolysergic 



is as described previ- 



ously (NIH-3T3 cells, 7; COS-7 celis, 21). For stable ceHlines, cells we 
washed three or four times with Hanks' buffer prior to plating in a 
24-well plate (Falcon 3047, Becton-Dickinson Laboratories, Lincoln 
Park, NJ) in DMEM containing 10% dialyzed calf serum, 100 units/ml 
penicillin, and 100 ng/ml streptomycin. 24 h later, cells were labeled for 
16-20 h with 1 lid ofmyo-PHJinositoltol (20-25 Cilmmol, NEN Life 
Science Products) in serum-frec, inositol-free DMEM containing 100 
units/ml penicillin and 100 fig/ml streptomycin. For isolation ofinositol 
monophosphates from both transient and stable iransfectants, agonists 
were added in the presence of 10 nil 1""— < • * ««t m 

pargyline. Incubations continued for 30 i 
[3HJInor '— - - 



re isolated as described previously (22). 
! analyzed using GraphPad Prism® 



formed fa transiently transfected cells as described previously (7,21). 
Stable ceU lines were prepared by washing thl'ee or four times in Hanks' 
buffer and replacing the medium with DMEM containing 10% dialyzed 
calf serum 1 00 units/ml penicillin, and 1 00 jigtal streptomycin for 24 h. 
Subsequently, cells were placed into serum-free DMEM containing 100 
units/ml penicillin and 100 ug/ml streptomycin for 16-18 h prior to 
analyses. PHlMesulergine binding was assayed in crude membrane 
• in 50 mM Tris-HCl, 10 mM MgCI, pH 7.5, as described 
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j the presence of increasing concentrations of nonla- 
st 37 *C &T 30 min. In some experiments, 100 ux 

J e"5'-({3.-y-imido)tripho S phate (Gpp(NH)p) was added during 

le incubation. IC,* values were determined by fitting data to a sig- 
oidal curve with variable slope using GraphPad Prism® (GraphPad 



(23). 
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RESULTS 

The S HTarR Editing Pattern in Human Brain Is Distinct 
from RatBrain—Tti determine the editing pattern for 5-HTjcR 
transcripts in human brain, whole brain total RNA was ampli- 
fied by reverse transcription-PCR. The extent of editing at 
specific sites and the editing patterns within individual RNA 
species were determined by primer extension analysis and by 
subcloning and sequencing individual eDNA isolates, respec- 
tively. These studies revealed that the extent of editing in 
human brain at the A and D positions was similar to the levels 
previously identified within rat brain RNA, while editing at 
position B was lower in human brain (Ref. 7; Fig. IE). By 
contrast, the editing efficiency at the C position was much 
higher inS-HT 2C R transcripts isolated from human compared 
with rat brain (60 versus 35%). Editing at the E position (pre- 
viously referred to as C) was barely detectable in rat brain 
mRNAs from a variety of brain regions «5%; Ref. 7), but this 
position was edited with much higher efficiency in human 
brain transcripts (Fig. IE). 

Due to increased levels of editing at the C and E positions, 
the pattern of editing observed within individual human brain 
5-HT zc R transcripts differed from that found in the rat (Fig. 
IC). For example, the 5-HT2C.VSV isoform, which comprised 
approximately 10% of the 5-HT 2C R transcripts isolated from 
whole- rat brain, represented almost 40% of the messages 
derived from whole human brain (Fig. IC). The enhanced 
editing at the E position in humans was also reflected by the 
appearance of variant RNAs encoding the novcI5-HEC_VGV 
5-HT2C_vGJ' and 5-HT zc ., GI protein isofonns (Fig. IC). RNA 
encoding the S-HTjc.vjtv variant, which represented approxi- 
mately 50% of the transcripts isolated from rat brain (7), only 
comprised 8% ofthe total5"HT2cR RNAs found in human brain 
(Fig. 1C1. Together, these results indicated that editing ofthe 
5-HT 2c R RNA differs considerably between rodent and human 
species and further suggested that the isoforms specific to 
human brain may have distinct functional roles_ 

Differential Signaling Profiles ofthe Human Edited Receptor 
Isoforms-lo assess the functional consequences of editing 
within human 5-HT 2c R RNAs, we transiently expressed six of 
the major human isoforms in NIH-3T3 fibroblasts and exam- 
ined the ability of these receptors to stimulate the phospho- 
lipase C signal transduction cascade by measuring the accu- 
mulation of pHlinositol monophosphates. Results from these 
studies revealed that the human 5-HT2CVSV receptor exhibited 
a 5-fold shift in potency for 5-HT compared with the5-HTx iM 
receptor (Fig. 2). The 5-HT/2c-vc>v receptor exhibited a more 
substantial rightward shift in the dose-response curve for 
5-HT, with an ECjo value of 59 versus 2.3 nM for the 5-HT2CJNI 
receptor variant. The ECjo values for all other isoforms were 
not significantly different from the EC ao observed for the 
S-HTjcn,, receptor. 

To more carefully examine the properties ofthe human ed- 
ited receptors, stable cell lines of the human S-HTjc^, 
5-HTzc.vsv, and 5-HT 2C . VGV receptor isoforms weregenel'ated 
in NIH-3T3 cells. The density of receptors in these cell lines 
was 258 ± 87 for 6-HTacjm. 173 * 28 for 5-HT2C_VSV and 
1054 ± 260 fmollmg protein for the5-HTZC_VGV Lsoform. Sim- 
ilar to the phenotype observed in the transient transfections, 
5-HT exhibited a lower potency when interacting with either 
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FIG. 1. 5.HT, C R editing efficieni 
A, the positions of the editing sites 
shown with the nonedited RNA sequent ai uu 
sequence indicated at the bottom. The positions afl 
encompassing amino adds 156-160 of the humai 
are shown. B, the editing efficiency at each editing : 
<black bars) and whole rat (white bars) brain is sho 
des at the A, C, and D sites were determined by a c< 
extension (a » &2 independent analyses) and sequi 
SO independent eDNA dones for human samples); 
mean Jr S.E. Editing efficiencies at the Band E si' 
by sequencing ofSO independent cDNA clones from 
relative expression level, presented as a percent! _ 
expression derived from a sequencing analysis of 50 
(rat) brain eDNA dones, is compared for 8-HTjcR RNA derived from 
human (Woe* bars) versus rat (white bars) brain. Rat data are from 
Burns ef af. (71. 

the 5-HT2CVSV or 5-HT 2C _ vov isofonns as compared with the 
5-HT2CJNI receptor (Fig. SA). The ^KTCCVGV receptor-ex- 
pressing cells, however, did not exhibit the substantial EC W 
shift seen in the transient experiments. It is possible that the 
higher receptor expression in the 5-HT2C VGV receptor line 
resulted in a significant receptor reserve for the 5-HT response, 
causing the ECbo value to appear inappropriately low. To ad- 
dress this possibility, 5-HT2C VGV receptor cells were treated 
with the alkylating agent phenoxybenzamine <26). This treat- 
ment inactivated approximately 60% ofthe S-HTjcvcv rcce P- 
tors, resulting in a statistically equivalent density between the 
three cell lines, thereby allowing a more direct comparison of 
EC M values. Subsequent stimulation of this partially inacti- 
vated population with 5-HT revealed that stably expressed 
5-HT2CVGV receptors now exhibited a decreased maximum 
response (20% of untreated cells) and a 29-fold lower ECro for 
5-HT when compared with the 5-HT2Conj isoform (Fig. 3A). 
This potency shift agrees closely with the 26-fold difference 
determined in transient transfection analyses (Fig. 2)_ 



Human isoform 

FK3. 2. 5-HT potency to activate phosphoi; 



le hydrolysis 

inNIH.3T3 fibroblasts ttansiently expressed with human editec 
S.HT 2c Rs. Th^huma" 5-I ^**«' 5HT *c-vai. 6-HT acJ .y, S-HT^vot 



in NIH-31 



cells, and the I 



in of phos. 



r examined s 
tests (p < § 



♦S.E. of5-ll separate 

analyses with a single » nM concentration of PHlmesulergine, were as 
follows: 54fTCCJNI, 900 = 259 fmol/mg; 5-HT2CVS1' 1399 ± 626 fmol/mg; 
5-HT5CW 627 i 133 fmol/mg; S-HTjcvj^ 1617 ± 339 (mol/mg; 
J-HThmnv. 732 £ 280 finoVmg; 5-HTjcv,v. 1669 ± 384 finol/mg; and 
5-HTjcvav, 422 ± 36 fmol/mg. These values were determined not to 
be statistically different based upon one-way analysis ofvananec. *, 
the EC„ value of 5-HT was significantly different from5-HT2C_INl, 
S-HTacv,,, and S-HT^mv as determined by individual unpaired 
Student's f tests (p = 0.005, 0.0197, and 0.0347, respectively). »♦, the 
ECjo value of 5-HT was significantly different fro 
isofonns as determined by individual unpaired 1 
0.0 IS In all cases). 

Stimulation with other 5-HT zc R agonists revealed similar 
discrepancies in EC SD values between different edited isoforms. 
{::!::}-l-(4-iodo-2,5-dimethoxyphenyl)-2-aminopropane (DOI), a 
hallucinogenic agonist with structural similarity to ampheta- 
mine, was 9- and 43-fold less potent at the 5-HTgc.vsv and 
5-HT2C_VGV receptors, respectively, when compared with its 
ability to activate signaling ofthe 5-HT ZCJN1 isoform (Fig. 3B). 
jy^ttjnethjritryptamine pMTl, a hallucinogenic indoleam- 
ine, was 40-fold less potent at the 5-HTzc_vsv receptor and 
91-fold less potent at the 5-HT2C_VGV variant compared with 
the response generated by interaction of this ligand with the 
5-HT.jo.m, receptor (Fig. 3C). 

Two Agonist Affinity States Are Observable Only for the 
5-HT 2c - IN i Isoform-According to current theory ofreceptor/G 
protein interaction, the coupling of receptor with G protein 
results in an increase in the affinity ofagonists for the receptor. 
Competition binding analyses were performed to evaluate dif- 
ferences in agonist affinity states for the 5-HT2Cjni » n d 
S-HTjcvqv receptors (Fig. 4). Competition binding regularly 
revealed a low and high affinity state upon interaction of5-HT 
with the 5-HTzcJNI receptor (Fig. 4AJ; competition binding 
curves could never be fit to a two-site model for 5-HT2CVGV 
receptors (Fig. 4B; Table II. Data with the 5-HTzc_vsv receptor 
was variable, sometimes revealing two sites, but more {lften 
best fit by a one-site model (data not shown). The 5-HT high 
affinity population of 5-HT2C-LN1 receptors could be shifted to 
low afiinity when binding analyses were performed in the pres- 
ence of 100 fin Gpp(NH)p, while the curves for the edited 
5JJT2CVGV receptor remained unchanged. In the presence of 
Gpp(NH)p, significantly higher affinities were consistently ob- 
served for agonists when the 1 5-HT 20 .m receptor was compared 
with the 5-HT2CJy<w variant (l'ablc 1). This was not the case, 
however, when competition analyses were performed with mi- 
anserin, an inverse agonist at the 5-HT 2 cR and a ligand that is 
predicted to preferentially interact with uncoupled receptors. 
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lositide hydrolysis in human edited S.HT 2C R stable cell lines, 
he ECa, for activation ofphosphoinositide hydrolysis by 5-HT (A). D01 



(A). D01 

~(E)~. and DMT (C) in NIH-3T3cells stably expressing 5-HT,,:-ini 
5-HT2C VSV and o-HTjcvev receptors is shown. Values represent thi 
mean::'?: S.E. of 3-16 independent determinations performed in tripli- 
cate for each drag. Receptordensities (B^J-wete as follows: 5-HTzc_ini' 
258 = 87 fmol/mg; 5-HT2CVSV 173 - 70 fmol/mg; and5-HTzc_vcv, 
1054 i 260 finoVmg (n = 4-6). Inactivation of 5-HTzc_vcv receptor- 
expressing cells with 3.2 jiK phenoxybenzamine resulted in a decrease 
in receptor density to 305 = 141 finoUmg (n - SXA, *, these values were 
significantly different from 5-IITzc-ini fp * 0.0141 for 5-HTzc_vsv,p = 
.0059 for 5-HTZC_VCY). **, this value was significantly different from 
5-HTzc vcv alone fp < 0.0001). 5-HTne.vsv and «nzC_YGV were not 
significantly different from each other fp ■ 0.4550). B. * a significant 
difference from 5-HTjC-ini fp » 0.0160). », a significant difference from 
5-HTzc_INl fp - 0.0201) and 5-HT2CVSV (p - 0.0476). C, *, a significant 
difference from 5-HT2CJNI fp = 0.0388). **, a significant difference from 
5-HT 2CJN , fp - 0.O006) and S-HT.,o.vsv (P = 0.0444). All statistical 
analyses were performed using individual unpaired Student's / tests. 

These results again support the hypothesis that the 5-HTacMNi 
receptor couples more efficiently to G proteins, even in situa- 
tions where no agonist is present to induce the coupled state. 
Constitutive Activity Differences between Human 5-flT 2C K 



hof arms-Rat S-Hl^R* have been shown to exhibit constitu- 
tive activity (22, 23), defined as the ability of a receptor to 
stimulate downstream signaling events in the absence of ago- 
nist occupation (reviewed in Ref. 26). The binding studies de- 
scribed previously suggested that the edited receptors might 
exhibit differential abilities to stimulate basal levels of inositol 
phosphate hydrolysis. Studies of constitutive receptor activity 
were performed in COS-7 cells, where transient expression 
gave reproducibly high levels of receptor expression, which is 
needed to accurately evaluate agonist-independent activity. An 
analysis of transient transfection experiments in which the 
nonedited and edited receptors were expressed at similar den- 
sities indicated that the 5-HTacjm isoform elicited 5-fold 
greater levels of basal pHJinositol monophosphate generation 
compared with the 5-HT2C_VGV receptor (Fig. 5). The addition of 
1 um methysergide, a neutral antagonist, blocked 5-HT-stimu- 
lated inositol phosphate formation but had no effect on the 
basal activity of the S-HllcJN' receptor (data not shown). The 
disparity in basal activity mirrors the differences in "precou- 
piing" ability reflected in the competition binding experiments, 
again suggesting that the 5-Hl'2C_INl receptor interacts more 
efficiently with the G protein linked to phospholipase C. Im- 
portantly, these analyses also revealed that similar maximal 
responses were obtained for both receptor isoforms (Fig. 5), 
indicating that the primary effect of editing may be to alter 
agonist-independent activity rather than affecting the intrinsic 
ability of receptor isoforms to promote G protein coupling. 

DISCUSSION 

RNA editing is a post-transcriptional process that contrib- 
utes to molecular diversity within cells. S-Hl'&R RNA tran- 
scripts undergo adenosine-to-inosine RNA editing events re- 
sulting in the generation of distinct amino acids within the 
second intracellular loop of the protein (7), a region known to be 
important for G protein coupling (9-16). Editing within rat 
5-Hl'2cR RNA is mediated by the coordinated actions of a 
family of adenosine deaminases termed ADARs (adenosine 
geaminases that act on RNA; Refs. 7 and 27). These editing 
events are conserved among rodent and human species (8), 
t they serve an important role in receptor 



Editing in the human brain creates a different complement 
of receptor isoforms due to an increase in the percentage of 
isoforms edited at position 158, most notably the 5-H13c_vSV 
and 5-HT2CVGV isoforms. Transient transfection of the princi- 
pal human isoforms revealed that 5-H1' exhibited the lowest 
potency at the novel 5-HT2C_VGV receptor. The 5-HTjc.vsiv re- 
ceptor was the only other isoform to show a significant differ- 
ence in 5-HT potency relative to the nonedited isoform. In cell 
lines stably expressing the 5-HT 20 . IN1 , 5-HT zc . VS vi or S-HT^ 
vav receptors, agonists exhibited a decreased potency when 
interacting with the edited receptor isoforms with the effect 
again being most dramatic upon interaction with the 5-HT2C_VGV 
receptor. The potency difference between 5-HTjc.vov and 
5-HT2Cj N j receptors was augmented when a majority of the 
S-HnCvGV receptors were inactivated With phenoxyben- 
zamine, indicating that the observed potency phenotypes are 
not due to variations in receptor reserve between different 
receptor populations. Instead, these results are consistent with 
the interpretation that certain edited receptors exhibit a re- 
duced G protein coupling capacity. 

As a first step in defining the mechanism responsible for the 
reduced potency of agonists at edited 5-HT2cRs, competition 
binding profiles were examined to exploit the differential affin- 
ities of an agonist for G protein-coupled versus G protein- 
uncoupled receptor populations. The 5-HT competition binding 
curves for 5-HT 2c _ rn i receptors were shallow and best fit by a 
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hVGV+/-GppNHp 



if 

P: 




if: 




Log pHTJ, H 



Log [5HI]. M 



FIG. 4. 5-HT affinity for human edi 
shown foro-HTjc.K, (A) and 5-HT 2 c-vcv 
Increasing concentrations of 5-HT 



id 5-HT Jc l 



iy the GTP analogue Gpp(NII)p. Competition binding analyses are 
nee (closed symbols) and absence (open symbols) of 100 mm Gpp(NH)p. 
described under "Experimental Procedures." Data were fitted to both 

.. _ r software. The mean K; values for 5-HT, determined by the method of Cheng and Prusoff, for 

o-HTjcm, were 0.68 ± 0.13 nx (high affinity) and 86.7 t \1.2 nil (low affinity) in the absence ofGpp(NH)p and 57.4 ? 12.0 nM in the presence 
ofl00u«lGpp(NH)p. For 5-rrnC_YGY' the mean K, values for 5-HT were 167.0 i 16.1 nM in the absence of Gpp(NH)p and 302.4 ± 46.4 nM in the 
presence oflOO uu Gpp(NH)p, respectively. K„ values for (3HJmesulergine, determined in the presence oflOO uM Gpp(NH)p, were as follows: 0.99 s 
0.07 for S-HTjo.,,,, and 1.09 ±0.21 for S-HTjcvov ft> = -60n Data represent the mean ± S.E. oUourorfive independent determinations performed 



and 5-11 T2c. vcv receptors 



or presence of 100 mm Gpp(NHlp. Data were fit to one- and two-site 
models based on the best fit determined by using GraphPad Prism 
software. Values represent the mean * S.E. of3-6 independent anal- 
yses performed in duplicate. K, values were calculated using the method 
of Cheng and Prusoff (24) using the mesulergine K t values, determined 
in the presence of 100 pM Gpp(NH)p, of 0.99 ± 0.07 for 5-HT zcJN1 and 
1.09 ± 0.21 for 5-HTy-vcv. Data were statistically analyzed by un- 
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two-site competitive binding model. The high affinity state < 
5-HT, representing approximately 50% of the binding, was 
eliminated by the addition of the GTP analog, Gpp(NH)p. In 
contrast, the 5-HT competition binding curves with 5-HT2CVGV 
receptors were best fit by a one-site competitive binding model, 
and the affinity approximated the low affinity site found with 
the 5-HT2Cjnj isoform_ For the 5-HTjc.vbv receptor, the curves 
sometimes fit two sites (data not shown), but most often the 
one-site competitive binding model gave the best fit. These 
results demonstrate that, compared with the5-HT2C_VSV and 
5-HT2C_vGV receptor populations, a relatively large proportion 
of 5-HT2c_rNI receptors exists in a G protein coupled state, 
providing the first direct evidence that RNA editing generates 
5-HT2cRs that differ in the efficiency ofcoupling to G proteins. 
Thus, there appear to be graded states ofprecoupling ability for 
the edited 5-HT2 C Rs, with 5-HT2c_rNr receptor being most effi- 
cacious at G protein coupling, the5-HT2c_vsv variant being 
intermediate, and 5-HT2CVGV receptors existing predomi- 
nantly in the uncoupled, state. 

The ternary complex model ofreceptoriG protein interaction 
has recently Undergone revision to accommodate the finding 
that some receptors have the ability to induce effective G pro- 
tein coupling in the absence of an agonist, termed constitutive 
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vector alone; », p < 0.01 compared with vector and the o-HTjcvcy 
receptor cell line. The densities of the receptors, estimated using a 
single concentration of [•Hlnuouleegine (0.5 nM), were 2.7 r 0.2 
pmollmg for 5-HT2CJN1 and 2.9 t 0.2 pmoJJmg protein for 54fT2C_VGV. 

activity (28). The model predicts that receptors have the capac- 
ity to spontaneously isomerize from an inactive conformation, 
termed R, to an active state, R*, with the R* version of the 
receptor having the ability to interact with G proteins. In 
experimental paradigms studying the properties of constitu- 
tively active mutant receptors, it has been observed that these 
receptors exhibit both a higher level of basal activity and a 
greater potency for agonists (28, 29). 8illoo the nonedited 
5-HT 2C R exhibits constitutive activity (22, 30), we considered 
the possibility that the agonist potency differences generated 
by RNA editing may reflect differential abilities to isomerize to 
the R* state, with the 5-HT2CJNI receptor existing more readily 
in the R* form compared with the edited 5-HT2C_VSV and 
5-HT2CVGV isoforms. To evaluate alterations in constitutive 
activity, the basal activity of the nonedited 5-HT 2cJN , receptor 
was compared with the fully edited ^HT2C_VGV isoform, which 
exhibited the greatest shift in 5-HT potency. In COS-7 cells 
transiently expressing 5-HT 2CJNI receptors, basal phospho- 
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inositidc hydrolysis was substantially increased in comparison 
with mock-transfected cells. In contrast, the 5-HT2CVGV recep- 
tor isoform supported only a modest degree ofbasal [3H] inositol 
phosphate formation, about 20% ofthat produced by 5-HTic-ini 
receptors expressed at a comparable density. These results 
indicate that the fully edited s-ht2c_vgv receptor has a much 
lower intrinsic ability to support agonist-independent phos- 
phoinositide hydrolysis than does the nonedited receptor i5fl- 
fonn. Two alternative possibilities could explain the differences 
in S-HTaciN, and S-HTjcvov receptor constitutive activity. 
One hypothesis is that large differences in the fraction of re- 
ceptors residing in the R* conformation might underlie the 
distinction in constitutive activities. An alternative explana- 
tion is that both receptor isoforms exhibit the same ability to 
convert to R*, but the combination of amino acids within the 
S-HTzcJNI receptor promotes more efficient interaction with 
the G protein, due to either the favorable conformation of the 
second intracellular loop or actual contact of the nonedited 
amino acids with the G protein. In experiments designed to test 
the latter hypothesis, we found that 5-RT treatment elicited an 
increase in PEQinosital phosphate formation of the same mag- 
nitude in cells expressing equal densities of S-HTjcj,, or 
5-HT2CVGV receptors, strongly suggesting that the two recep- 
tor isoforms have equivalent ability to couple to G proteins 
when bound by agonists. Thus, these results indicate that 
S-HTaciN, receptors have a greater propensity to spontane- 
ously isomerize into or maintain the active R* conformation 
than 5-HTzcvGV receptors. Thus, we propose that one conse- 
quence of RNA editing of the 5-HT.jcR is to silence its consti- 
tutive activity, thus increasing the signahnoise ratio at sites 
where editing efficiency is high. 

The extended ternary complex model predicts that receptor 
isofonns with high levels of constitutive activity would exhibit 
higher affinity for agonists, even in the absence of G protein 
coupling (28, 29). As a first step at evaluating agonist affinities 
in the absence ofG proteins, we compared the binding affinities 
in the presence of Gpp(NH)p, assuming that this reflects the 
affinity of the G protein-uncoupled receptor. The affinity of 
5-HT for the 5-HT2C_VGV receptor was 5-fbId lower than for the 
5-HT2C.0JI isoforro; significant differences were also found for 
the other agonists tested but not for the inverse agonist mian- 
serin. These observations suggest that some structural pertur- 
bation allows the edited receptors to assume an inactive recep- 
tor conformation with lower affmity for agonists. Studies of 
agonist affinities using purified receptor protein arc needed to 
definitively show that the agonist affinity differences do not 
depend on G protein interactions. 

Recent structure-activity studies of other G protein-coupled 
receptors point to the importance of amino acid residues in 
positions analogous to the edited sites in the dynamics of re- 
ceptor/G protein interactions. Amino acid residues that reside 
at positions analogous to IlcIVal' 56 and Ile/Val 180 in other G 
protein-coupled receptors are important in terms of general G 
protein coupling ability and receptor regulation (10, 12, 161. 
For example, within the ml and m3 muscarinic receptors and 
the 02 adrenergic receptors, the amino acid at IleNal 160 must 
be bulky and hydrophobic to induce a productive G protein 
interaction (10), consistent with our evidence that editing at 
position 160 contributes to a low efficiency of G protein cou- 
pling. Molecular modeling of the gonadotropin-releasing hor- 
mone receptor has shown that the He corresponding to the 
5-HT 2C R IleNal 156 is critical for forming a "cage" around the 
arginine of the highly conserved DRY sequence in the second 
intracellular loop (16). 1 1 was proposed that the "arginine cage" 
stabilizes interaction with the adjacent aspartate residue, 
thereby enabling the receptor to remain in an active state. 
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FlO. 6. Model of regulation of 5-HTjcRs by RNA editing. 
5-HT2CJN1 (A) and 5-HT2CVGV (B) receptors exhibit differential abilities 
to isomerize to the productive R* state. Conversion to this coupling- 
competent receptor version is represented for 5-HTjcuw by the large J 
constant and long forward arrow. 5-HTaj.vov receptors can convert to 
the productive R* state but only when agonist is present. 

Alteration of the Ile/Val 15 * position of the 5-HT zc receptor in 
the context of other edited amino acids might produce different 
conformations of this critical arginine, allowing some edited 
isoforms to couple more efficiently than others. The expression 
of more than 12 predominant isoforms in the human brain 
further suggests that unique degrees ofcoupling ability might 
be produced with each distinct edited receptor. 

The consequences of RNA editing within S-HTicR RNA arc 
summarized in the model presented in Fig. 6, with /A represent- 
ing the 5-HT2C_INI receptor and B representing the 5-HT2CVGV 
receptor isoform. In this model, the 5-HT2CJNI receptor has a 
much greater capacity to isomerize to the active R* conforma- 
tion (represented in boldface type and described by the constant 
J). The R* form of the receptor interacts efficiently with G 
proteins in the absence of agonist (m; upon agonist binding, 
the response is enhanced. For edited 5-HT2C-VGV receptors, 
however, the J constant is much smaller, reflecting a decreased 
spontaneous ability of these receptors to convert to the cou- 
pling-competent state. It is only upon binding of agonist that 
these receptors achieve the ability to significantly convert to a 
form able to elicit efficient G protein interaction. Our current 
working hypothesis is that the edited receptor has a lower 
value for the J constant, while the M constant, an index of the 
intrinsic ability ofan isoform to couple to G proteins, remains 
relatively constant. 

In summary, the current results demonstrate that the 
5-HTjc.nw receptor isoform exhibits a greater level of consti- 
tutive activity than does the edited 5-HTac.vov receptor iso- 
form and therefore possesses a greater propensity to spontane- 
ously isomerize to the R* state. The differential degrees of 
constitutive activity and the accompanying secondary alter- 
ations in agonist potency and G protein coupling could have 
important implications for the physiological effects of 5-HT. 
Brain regions that contain the nonedited receptor would be 
more sensitive to 5-HT that may be tonically released at dia- 
tinct sites, possibly generating considerable noise in the sys- 
tem. In addition, the magnitude of signal produced by firing of 
presynaptic serotonergic terminals may be reduced because of 
a high basal tone at the constitutively active 5-HT2CJNI recep- 
tor. Region-specific generation of edited isoforms, coupled with 
the possibility that individuals have different editing patterns, 
suggests that the repertoire of expressed edited 5-HT 2C Rs 
might determine the response to endogenous serotonin as well 
as control the signal:noise ratio at central serotonergic 
synapses. 
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ABSTRACT 

We report the development of a new assay as an alternative to 
direct DNA sequencing to measure RNA-edited variation in 
tissue. The new assay has been validated and is accurate, 
cheaper, more rapid, and less labor-intensive than DNA se- 
quencing. We also outline the statistical modeling required for 
analyses of the hierarchical, clustered RNA-editing daja gener- 
ated in these studies. Using the new technique, we analyzed 
the effects of long-term antipsychotic medication on seroto- 
nin-2C receptor (5-HT 2c R) RNA editing in rat brain. Our hypoth- 
esis that a drug with high affinity for 5-HT2CR, such as cloza- 
pine, would alter its RNA-editing profile was not confirmed. 
Whereas haloperidol, a typical antipsychotic drug that is pri- 



marily a dopamine receptor antagonist, reduced 5-HT2C VNV 
isoform frequency and the level of RNA editing at the D site, 
risperidone and not the prototype atypical antipsychotic drug 
clozapine increased the frequency of 5-HT 2C VNV and D-site 
editing. Our data emphasize that caution is required in the 
interpretation of RNA-editing data in studies of psychiatric dis- 
orders, because these studies usually include subjects who 
received long-term exposure to medication. This newly estab- 
lished method will facilitate high-throughput investigations of 
RNA editing in disease pathology and in the pharmacological 
activity of drugs. 



The revelation that the human genome comprises between 
30,000 and 40,000 protein-coding genes was unexpected, be- 
cause such few genes are unlikely to explain the functional 
diversity between humans and less complex organisms. 
These interspecies differences could arise from post-tran- 
scriptional processes such as RNA editing and alternative 
splicing, which anow a single gene to generate several pro- 
tein variants. The current study focuses on RNA edifing. The 
recent detection of 1637 potential new substrates for RNA 
editing (Levanon et al., 2004) indicates that it is likely to be 
more widespread in the transcriptome than originally be- 
lieved. RNA editing occurs in the pre-mRNA and has many 
forms, including insertion, deletion, and the 
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cytidine to uridine or adenine to inosine. In the latter case, ' 
editing of specific adenine r-esidues involves their hydrolytic ; 
deamination by a double-stranded RNA adenosine deami- : 
nase (ADAR) enzyme. Because inosine base pairs with cyti- ' 
dine in transfer RNA, it is predicted to be translated as j 
guanidine by the ribosome. These changes alter the codon 1 
and often the amino acid sequence of the protein, usually 
with functional-consequences (Gatt, 2003), 

Because of their relatively recent discovery, substrates of 
RNA editing have not been extensively characterized. Ade- 
nine-to-inosine RNA editing in mammalian brain has been 
identified in ionotropic receptors (such as the GluR2 subunit 
of the o-amuio-3-hydVoxy-S-methylisoxaaole-4-propionate re- 
ceptor) and in the serotonin f5-HT)-2C receptor (R), which is 
coupled to OTP-binding protein. Discrepancies between 
genomic DNA and cDNA sequences led to the discovery of 
nucleotide changes caused by the activity of ADAR enzymes. 
In the fully edited '5-HT 2C R, three amino acid codons in the 
pre-mRNA are changed so that the sequence coding for 
IRNPI becomes VRGPV (Fig. l) (Burns et al., 1997), 

RNA editing produces many coexisting, functionally dis- 
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tinct variants of 5-HTacR. RNA extracted from tissue ex- 
pressing the 5-HT 2C gene is a heterogeneous mixture ofup to 
32 different 5-HT 2C mRNA transcripts. These are predicted 
to encode 24 protein isoforms and have been detected in both 
rodent and human brain, with regional differences in their 
frequencies (Burns et al., 1997; Niswender ct a!., 2001). 
Pharmacological evidence shows that '5-HT 2 c RNA editing 
reduces constitutive activity and G-protein activation in re- 
sponse to agonist stimulation (Niswender et al., 1999). 
Therefore, the RNA editing process represents a regulatory 
mechanism by which cells can modulate their response to 
environmental stimuli by altering the efficacy and specificity 
of G-protein to receptor interactions. It is possible that dis- 
ruption ofthis process could have pathophysiological effects, 
but this has not been extensively explored because RNA 
editing is difficult to detect and quantify. 

Limited data indicate that altered RNA editing is associ- 
ated with a variety of disease processes. Most notably, re- 
duced RNA editing of GluR2 has been found in spinal motor 
neurons of patients with amylotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(Kawahara ct £11., 2004). Furthermore, altered levels of RNA- 
editing enzymes have been detected in inflamed tissues 
(Yang et £11, 2003) and in malignant gliomas (Maas et £11., 
2001), whereas studies of psychiatric disease have revealed 
altered 5-HT 2c RNA-editing patterns in schizophrenia 
(Sodhi et al., 2001) and in suicide (Niswender et £11, 2001; 
Gurevich et £11, 2002). However, there are conflicting data 
(Dracheva et al., 2003), and whether the observed changes in 
subjects treated with antidepressants are caused by drug 
treatment is unresolved (Gurevich et al., 2002). More exten- 
sive investigations are needed to clarify these findings. Until 



this has been a daunting task, because the complete 
[ of RNA editing has involved extensive DNA pu- 
rification and sequencing, impeding replication studies in the 
large number of subjects needed for optimum statistical 
power (see Results). Therefore a high-throughput RNA-edit- 
ing detection method would be invaluable. 

Herein, we present a newly developed assay for RNA edit- 
ing modeled on one of the more complex substrates, the 
multiply edited 5-HT2 C pre-mRNA. The new RNA-editing 
detection assay is as accurate and informative as DNA se- 
quencing. It is much cheaper and can be adapted for high- 
throughput protocols and for other RNA-edited substrates. 
Using this assay, we tested the effects of antipsychotic treat- 
ments on 5-HT2C mRNA editing. Furthermore, we clarify the 
hierarchical sampling design ofRNA-editing data sets, inves- 
tigate the impact ofclustering on statistical power analyses, 
and guide statistical modeling choices appropriate for future 
studies of RNA editing. 

Materials and Methods 

Preparation of S-HT 2C eDNA Template. Messenger RNA (2 
ug) was extracted by standard methods and pretreated at 37'C for 30 
min with 1 unit of RQ-1 RNasefree DNase and 10 units of RNasin 
RNase inhibitor (both from Promega, Madison, WTI, followed by 6 
min at 70*C. Reverse transcription was carried out using 200 units of 
Moloney murine leukemia virus reverse transcriptase with 10 units 
of RNase inhibitor (Promega), 30 ng of poly(dT) oligonucleotides 
COswel, Southampton, UK), buffer (SO mM Tris-HCI, pH 8.3, 75 mM 
BO, 3 mM MgCI 2 . and 10 mM dithiothreitol), and a 0.5 mM concen- 
tration of each dNTP(Promegal. The reaction mixture was incubated 
at 42°C for 1 h followed by 72"C for 10 min. The eDNA produced was 




»-tn K INI«9«*»nfcONA TAT GrA GCA COT ccr GAP CAT AOe 

- . .. -. ... ^ 

TAT CTA GCA CCt BIT OAS CAT ABC 

TAT CTA OCA CCT BTT OAG CAT AGe 



Fie 1 Sequence changes observed in the 5-HT ic RNA edited region. The sites of A to I editing, detected as "A" to "G" changes, are indicated as 
underlined Gs The top sequence represents the genomic DNA sequence, which is also detected in the cDNA when RNA editing has not occurred (Le., 
in the 5-HT, c INI unedited isoform). The sequence of one ofthe frequently edited isoforms, 5-HT !e VSV, has "A* to "G" changes at sites A-D, which 
alter three amino acids. The 6-HT K . VaV fully edited isoform has "A" to "G" changes at sites A-E, leading to three altered amino acids. 5-HTzc VNV, 
5-HTa; VSV, and 8-HT !c \TNI isoforms were found to be frequent in this study. 
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diluted with nine parts of sterile deionized water. The subsequent 
PCR amplification of the 5-HT JC RNA-edited region was performed 
using oligonucleotide primers designed to span the rat exon 3/intron 
3 boundary to prevent the amplification of residual contaminant 
genomic DNA. This peR reaction included template eDNA (90% 
dilution), 1 mM concentration of each primer MSF C5'-TTTCAACT- 
GCGTCCATCATGCACCT-3') and MSR (5'-AACGAAGTTGGGGT- 
CATTGAGCAC-3'), 250 mM concentration each of dATP, deTP, 
dGTP, and dTTP (dNTPs), 2 units of DNA polymerase and recom- 
mended buffer (Qiagen, Valencia, CA) in a total volume of 20 ul. 
Samples were amplified for 27 cycles (in the linear phase of ampli- 
fication). Cycling conditions comprised 1 cycle at 96°C for 5 min 
followed by 27 cycles at 96°C for 15 s, 50°C for 30 s, and 72*C for 30 s, 
and finally 1 cycle of 72°C for 5 min in a thermal cycler (Peltier; M J 
Research, Watertown, MAI, resulting in a 236-bp product. DNA 
fragments were resolved by 1% agarose gel electrophoresis, stained 
with ethidium bromide (50 ng/ml), excised from the gel, and purified 
using Qiaex II (Qiagen). 

Characterization of RNA Edited Transcripts. The gel-puri- 
fied DNA was ligated and doned using the pGEM-T system II (Pro- 
mega). Randomly picked colonies were either characterized using 
direct sequencing or were identified using the new pyrosequencing 
method (Fig. 2). The DNA sequencing protocol required overnight 
subcloning, and the DNA was purified and sequenced according to 
the automated ABI protocol using an ABI377 sequencer (Applied 
Biosystems, Warrington, UK). 

In contrast, with the new pyrosequencing protocol, the liquid 
culture and DNA purification steps were not necessary. Instead, 
bacteria from each colony were directly inoculated in a PCR reaction 
mixture containing 0.2 /jlM sense oligonucleotide primer (5'- 
ATATCGCTGGATCGGTATGTAG-3') and 0.2 jiM antisense biotin- 
ylated primer (5'-BIOTIN CGAATTGAAACGGCTATGCT-3 ' ), Ix 
Taq Gold buffer with 1.5 mM MgCl 2 (PerkinElmer Life and Analyt- 
ical Sciences, Boston, MAI, 0.75 units of Taq Gold (PerkinElmer), 
and 0.24 mM dNTPs. Samples were heated to 96"C for 5 min and 
then amplified for 45 cycles each consisting of20 s at 96°C, 30 s at 
58°C, and 20 s at 72°C in a thermal cycler (Peltier; MJ Research), 
resulting in a 60-bp product in 30 jxl oftotal reaction volume. A total 
of 5 fJ was resolved by 3% agarose gel electrophoresis, with a 20-bp 
DNA standard (Qiagen) to ensure successful transformation. The 
remainder of PCR product was used for the pyrosequencing assay. 

Pyrosequencing is a nonelectrophorectic method ofDNA synthesis 



that uses a hiciferase-based enz:yme reaction to monitor DNA syn- 
thesis in real time and is widely used for gcnotyping (Fakhrai-Rad et 
aL, 2002). A pyrosequencing assay was adapted for use as an alter- 
native to direct DNA sequencing for the identification of RNA edited 
isofonns. PCR product (25 id) was mixed with 4 id of strcptavidin- 
coated Sepharose beads (Amersham Biosciences, Uppsala, Sweden) 
and 21 jil of binding buffer (10 mM Tris-acetate, 2 M NaCl, 1 mM 
EDTA, and 0.1% Tween 20, pH 7.6). The mixture was agitated at 
1 400 rpm for 10 min at room temperature and transferred to a MilliQ 
filter plate (Millipore, Molshelm, France). The plate was affixed to a 
vacuum, and liquid was removed. A 60-fxl sample of0,2 M NaOH was 
added to the plate, incubated for 1 min, and removed by vacuum. 
Next, 150 td of 10 mM Tris-acetate, pH 7.6, was applied twice and 
removed immediately as before. A 54-l.d sample of annealing buffer 
(20 mM Tris-acetate and 2 mM Mg-acetate, pH 7.6) was mixed with 
1 .92 ,d of 10 mM sense primer (5'-ATATCGCTGGATCGGTATGTAG- 
3') and used to resuspend the immobilized template in the filter 
plate. Thereafter, 45 /J of this mixture was transfered to a 96-well 
PSQ plate (Pyrosequencing, Uppsala, Sweden). The plate was cov- 
ered, and the annealing reaction proceeded in a thermal cycler (MJ 
Research) at 80°C for 2 min. Enzyme and substrate reagents from 
the sodium nitroprusside reagent kit 5 x 96 (Pyrosequencing) were 
dissolved in 620 id ofhigh-purity water after reaching room temper- 
ature and loaded onto a PSQ 96 reagent cartridge (PyTosequencing). 
Ofeach dNTP, 200 id was also loaded into compartments in the PSQ 
96-reagenl cartridge, as instructed by the manufacturer's protocol. 
The sample plate and cartridge were inserted into the PSQ HA 96 
instrument, and analysis occurred automatically. The dispensation 
sequence entered into the PSQ^S analysis program was 
GCAGCTAGTCGTAGAGTCTAGCT. The Biotage.com technical sup- 
port team (http://www.biotage.comf)designsdispensationsequences 
using proprietary-software on request. PCR contamination was elim- 
inated by fastidious PCR procedures, including the use of a filtered 
PCR cabinet, "DNA away" reagent (Molecular BioProducts, San Di- 
ego, CA1, filtered pipette tips and regular UV irradiation of all 
equipment. If present, contamination can be detected In negative 
controls or "blanks" and by the presence of extra peaks, indicating 
the presence of both G and A at a single site in a transcript. The 
presence of any apparent "heterozygosity" indicated contamination, 
thus ensuring the stringency of the method. 

Animals and Drug Treatments. Male Sprague-Dawley rats 
(Harlan, Olac, UK) weighing 250 to 300 g received once-daily injec- 




Fig. 2. A direct comparison between the new RNA-editing 
assay and the direct sequencing protocol. RNA is extracted 
by standard methods, and BT-PCR is performed to produce 
xed population of products, with varying degrees of 
editing. The products can be analyzed by subcloning 
ther sequencing or pyrosequencing. RT-peR 

, subcloned, and colonies are chosen at random 

and tested for insert using PCR. Each colony represents 
Oik mRNA transcript within the heterogeneous population 
of mRNAs. For DNA sequencing (represented on the right 
side of the chart), positive colonies are incubated overnight 
in liquid culture, and DNA is extracted and purified before 
sequencing can be performed. The left side of the flowchart 
illustrates the steps involved in the new assay. The steps 
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Hons intraperitoneally for 14 days with clozapine (25 mglkg), halo- 
peridol (1 mgJkgl, risperidone (0.5 mglkg), chlorpromazine (15 rug! 
kg), or saline vehicle. Animals were killed 6 h after the final dose by 
a lethal injection of pentobarbital and perfused transcardially with 
phosphate-buffered saline. Brains were removed, frozen on dry icel 
alcohol slurry, and stored at -80"C. All procedures were carried out 
in accordance with United Kingdom ethical and legal regulations. 
Cryotome sections (IS /trn) were cut from each block (corresponding 
coronal brain sections at the level of the hippocampus), and 12 
sections were homogenized before RNA extraction. 

Statistical Analysis: Statistical Power and Data Clustering. 
To date, inadequate attention has been given to appropriate statis- 
tical analysis of RNA-editing measures. In these experiments, the 
data are usually collected as multiple categorical measures (e.g., 
isoform type) per subject. Repeated measures from the same subject 
may not be independent. Greater similarity in the measures within 
a subject compared with measures in the rest ofits group, is defined 
as data "clustering". Failure to recognize the presence of clustering 
in data can produce misleading standard errors, confidence inter- 
vals, and probability values. The degree of data clustering and clus- 
ter size (RNA molecules processed per animal) are critical, because 
clustering of observations within animals reduces statistical power. 
The presence and strength of clustering can be quantified by the 
intraclass correlation coefficient (ICC; the ratio of between-cluster 
variation to total variation). 

If the presence of significant data clustering is confirmed by the 
ICC, additional observations must be added to the sample size 
needed if clustering was absent (ICC - 0). The effect of sample 
clustering on sample size calculations is quantified by the design 
effect (Snijders and Bosker, 1 9991: design effect 1 -r (n' - 1) X ICC, 
where ICC is the intraclass correlation and n' is the average cluster 
size. The following formula shows that the design effect increases 
with cluster size and ICC. Figure 3 illustrates the effect ofdifferent 
degrees of data clustering on statistical power achieved with differ- 
ent sample sizes (numbers of subjects and clones) considering large, 
medium, and small effect sizes. For example, if the ICC is 0.10 and 
thereare 10 measures per animal, the design effect is 1 +(10- 1) X 
0.10 - 1.9. This means that to have the same power as an unclus- 
tered analysis (with ICC 0), almost twice the number of observa- 
tions would be needed. Ifwe needed "N" animals without clustering 
and then discovered that ICC > 0, the larger number of animals 
required would be the following: number of clusters = N x (Design 
Effect) N x ([1 + (n' - 1) X ICCD, where n' = average cluster size 
in observations per animal. 

Therefore ifwe use five animals each with 10 clones for a total of 
50 observations, and the ICC is 0.1, we would need 5 x (1 + 00 - 
1) X 0.1) =5 X 1.9 =9.5 (Le., 9 or 10 animals). An ICC value ofO.l 
may be considered medium clustering (Raudenbush and Liu, 2000), 
and with 10 observations per animal, a moderate amount of cluster- 
ing almost doubles the necessary number of measurements to 
achieve the same statistical power. 

Accurate estimation of statistical power must consider the possi- 
bility of clustered data. Traditional power analysis (Cohen, 1988, 
1992) can estimate the required sample size in the absence of clus- 
tering, after which the design effect and corrected number of animals 
or patients can be calculated. If no pilot data are available to esti- 
mate an ICC, one may plot a range of cluster sizes and ICes, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

Statistical Analysis: Comparisons of Drug Treatments. Ap- 
propriate analyses of data that are significantly clustered include 1) 
deriving a summary statistic for each subject (e.g., level of editing at 
each site) and comparing the distribution of summary statistics; 2) 
using a robust estimate of variance that corrects for the effect of 
clustering on the standard error calculation; 3) using a random- 
effects model, that explicitly models the similarity of units within 
clusters; and 4) using a generalized estimating equation (GEE) that 
adjusts both standard errors 



clustering (Kirkwood and Sterne, 2003a). GEE was used in the 
analyses of data generated in the current study. 

We applied GEE models to clustered binary-dependent variables, 
a modeling framework that has not been used in previous studies of 
5-HT2c RNA editing. We modeled the effects of drug treatment on 
each dependent variable (either a predicted 5-HT 2e protein variant 
or a single site of RNA editing) using a GEE model with binomial 
family, logit link, and exchangeable correlation. In these models, 
saline was the reference category or odds ratio denominator Csaline 
odds ratio was considered to be 1.0). We described the data using 
binary variables, including presence or absence of specific 5-HT 2c 
protein isofonns and presence or absence ofediting at specific sites A 
to E. The level of RNA editing at specific sites was calculated as the 
percentage edited fraction of the total number of molecules processed 
for that subject. To determine whether antipsychotic drug treat- 
ments alter 5-HT sc RNA editing, we sampled a mean of 15 clones 
from each of 31 Sprague-Dawley rats (470 clones in total) and ran- 
domized to one of four antipsychotic treatments or a saline control 
treatment (see Animals and Drug Treatrnentsl. We tested for RNA 
editing differences between saline and drug treatment conditions by 
measuring protein isoform or RNA edit site frequencies. Protein 
isoform or RNA editsite categories with less than 5% frequency were 
not analyzed. The probability of detecting a false positive effect (a) 
was considered to be 0.05. Before using the GEE models, we tested 
for the presence of data clustering in the dependent variables using 



Results 

Until now, the most complete information of RNA-editing 
levels and frequencies of individual isofonns has been ob- 
tained by direct DNA sequencing ofcloned RT-PCR products. 
Therefore, validation ofthe new high-throughput method has 
been performed using DNA sequencing. Substitution of DNA 
sequencing with the new assay reduces sample processing 
time from days to hours and reduces the cost of reagents to 
less than 10% ofthe usual price of DNA purification and 



method is the identification of RNA-edited transcripts by 
adapting a technique used for genotyping DNA, pyrosequenc- 
ing. In our protocol, RT-peR ofthe 5-HT 2c RNA-edited re- 
gion is required, and subsequently, the sampled amplicons 
are subcloned and single colonies (each ofwhich corresponds 
to an individual transcript) are amplified directly to produce 
a template for identification using a pyrosequencing assay. 
The protocol is described in detail under Materials and Meth- 
ods and is summarized in Fig. 2. 

The new assay was validated using sequenced plasmid 
DNA Eleven sequenced clones were identified with 100% 
accuracy when both sense and reverse strands were analyzed 
by the new assay. Figure 4 displays the results ofsequencing 
analyses and pyrosequencing identification of each clone, 
which were in complete agreement. 

5-HT 2c RNA Editing in Rat Brain after Long-Term 
Antipsychotic Treatment. Application of the novel high- 
throughput 5-HT/2C RNA-editing assay in an original data set 
exhibits the usefulness of this assay and reveals that RNA 
editing is altered by antipsychotics. Haloperidol (1 mglkg) 
and risperidone (0.5 mg/kg) significantly altered 5-HT 2c 
RNA editing in rats treated with a 2-week regimen of daily 
injections. 

Haloperidol decreased the level of editing at the D site 
[odds ratio (OR) = 0.37, p = 0.009,95% CI = 0.17 to 0.78], 
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leading to increased 5-HT zc VNI isoform frequency (OR = 
3.07.p 0.017,95% CI = 1.22 to 7.71) and decreased 5-HT 2C 
VNVisoform frequency (OR = OA8,p = 0.030,95% CI = 0.25 
to 0.93). By contrast, risperidone increased 5-HT2C VNV 
isoform frequency (OR = 3.05, p = 0,005, 95% CI = I AO to 
6,65), Risperidone also tended to alter editing levels at the B, 
e, and D sites, although the direction ofthis effect relative to 
saline was different at each site, and these differences were 
less marked (p < 0.10), Neither clozapine nor chlorpromazine 
treatment led to statistically significant changes in any 
5-HT 2C RNA-editing variable analyzed. Results are summa- 
rized graphically in Fig. 5. 

RNA editing measurements with less than 5% frequency 
were excluded from the analysis (see Materials Q.nd Meth- 
ods). Three 5-HT 2C protein isoforms had greater than 5% 
frequency: 5HT,c VNI, 63/470: 5.HT 2C VNV, 224/470: and 
S-HT-sc VSV, 1 12/470; therefore, these were included. 'When 
editing at individual sites was considered, only the unedited 
A and edited E sites were too infrequent to analyze. B-site 
editing levels were significantly clustered by animal after 
accounting for the treatment effect (ICC = 0.11, 95% CT = 
0.03 to 0,32, X' = 7.01, p = 0.004). Ofsix GEE models tested 
(Fig. 5), the full model probability was significant for the D 
site (p = 0.0025) and 6-HTac VNI (p - 0.0192) and 5.HT.C 
VNV (p = 0.0001) isoforms using Wald tests (4 df). 

Analysis of Data Clustering. We demonstrate data anal- 
ysis in the current study by considering RNA editing at the B 
site, which was measured as either edited or unedited. Effect 
size for a x 2 test was considered to be Cohen's w. Our aim is 
for sufficient statistical power to detect small or medium 
effects, defined as w = 0.1 and 0.3, respectively (Cohen, 
1992), and the probability of detecting a false-positive effect 
(a) was considered to be 0.05. We tested 31 animals (four 
treatment groups of six, and one group of seven animals), 
with 15 clones sampled per animal (31 X 15 = 465 clones). 
The ICC value was calculated to be 0.1 1. The effects of saline 
treatment on binary RNA-editing measures were compared 
separately with the effects of each drug treatment in a 2 x 2 
jj* table (I dD, with 7 versus 7 animals and 15 clones per 
animal, for a total of210 measures ofpresence or absence of 
an edited B site in each group. If we ignore clustering and 
assume that the measures are independent (ICC = 0), we 
estimate 99% power to detect a large and medium effect sizes 
but only 30% power to detect a small effect. However, the 
observations from each animal are not independent in this 



case, and we need to consider clustering when estimating 
statistical power. The design effect was calculated to be 1 + 
(n' 1) XICC = I + (15 - ]) XO.ll = 2.54. The number of 
clusters (or subjects) actually required for the statistical 
power calculated, when the ICC is really 0. 1 1 , is nln' [1 + (n' 
- ]) x ICQ = 210/15 x 2,54 = 35.6 animals. The actual 
number of clones required for the sample power to be as 
predicted above is 35.6 X 15 = 533 (i.e., more than twice the 
number sampled). Dividing by the design effect suggests that 
the sample of2 1 0 clones has the statistical power ofa sample 
size of 83 independently sampled clones (210/2,54 = 83), 
Standard power tables indicate that the genuine power to 
detect large effect sizes is 99%, for medium effects there is 
77% power, and there is only 15% power to detect a small 
effect. Using Cohen's traditional criterion of80% as adequate 
power, we have adequate power only to detect large effects; if 
the effects are medium or small, the study is underpowered 
to detect changes in B-site editing. 

Discussion | 

Development of the Novel Assay. We report a simple f 

but powerful new method of facilitating the evaluation of » 

RNA editing. Several genotyping strategies were attempted j? 

previously as alternatives to DNA sequencing to identify 3 

cloned transcripts (e.g., dot blotting and restriction fragment | 

length polymorphism), but only our adapted pyrosequencing ■§. 

protocol produced accurate reproducible data with a straight- | 

forward procedure. Our pyrosequencing assay was validated j> 
in comparison with DNA sequence data and was found to be 

100% accurate on both strands. The new method, which "g 

eliminates the need for overnight liquid culture and subse- | 

quent plasmid DNA extraction and purification stages, is « 

therefore less labor-intensive and 90% less expensive than J 

direct DNA sequencing. Hence, our new assay has replaced % 

the use of primer extension and direct DNA sequencing in § 

our research group. g 

Direct sequencing has been the preferred method in all the <g 

detailed studies of 5-HT2 c RNA editing to date because it is h 

the only method currently available for determining 5-HTz c ~ 

isoform profiles (Sodhi et al., 2001; Gurevich et al., 2002; M 

Dracheva et al., 2003; Yang et al., 2004). In addition, direct § 
sequencing has been used for the identification of multiple 
RNA-editing sites produced by overexpression and subse- 
quent hyperediting activity ofthe RNA editing enzyme APO- 




Fig. 4 



ofthe n< 
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f. Cloned plasmid DNAs from tt 
region were first sequenced using standard UNA sequencing 
techniques and subsequently processed using the new high- 
throughput assay. The pyrograms demonstrate the accuracy 
Or the new assay in the identification of each RNA-edited site. 
Each trace is labeled according to the sequencing data, which 
were replicated by the new method in every clone tested. The 
positions of sites vulnerable to RNA editing are indicated, 
and each peak, is labeled to provide the clone sequence. 
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BEe (Yamanaka et at, 1996) or for the identification of 16 
naturally occurring edited sites in ADAR 2 (Dawson et al., 
2004). The assay developed in this study can be adapted to 
quantify changes in these and other newly discovered RNA 
edited substrates. Although our protocol is optimized using 
pyrosequencing technology, similar DNA synthesis genotyp- 
iug platforms have been developed by GenoVoxx (Luebeck, 
Germany) and 454 Life Sciences (Branford, CT), which could 
be adapted for the assessment of RNA editing with minimal 
alterations to the current protocoL 

Effects of Antipsychotic Drugs on 5-HT w RNA Edit- 
ing. This is the first report of altered 5-HT2C RNA editing 
after long-term treatment with antipsychotic drugs. Haloper- 
idol, a commonly prescribed antipsychotic drug, reduces D- 
site editing, thereby increasing the frequency of the 5-HT zc 
VNI isoforrn and reducing the frequency of the 5-HT 2c VNV 
isoform. Risperidone had the opposite effect. It is not clear 



why haloperidol, an antipsychotic drug with no affinity for 
5-HT 2C R, would alter its RNA editing. Because chlorproma- 
zine did not duplicate these effects, it seems that the common 
property of dopamine receptor antagonism is unlikely to be 
the mechanism. Although the decrease in RNA editing may 
be related to a generalized toxic effect ofhaloperidol, this is 
improbable because the reduction was not uniform across 
editing sites. Further studies including specific ligands for 
the receptors targeted by risperidone and haloperidol are 
required to determine which receptor(s) are involved in the 
mechanism producing the RNA editing changes observed. 
Clozapine did not cause any significant change in RNA edit- 
ing; although our study had sufficient power (80%) to detect 
medium-sized effects (with the exception of changes at the B 
site, see Analysis of Data Clustering under Materials and 
Methods), it is possible that small effects were missed. 
Altered D-site editing ofthe 5-HT 2C R is responsible for the 
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change in 5-HT 2C VNI and 5-HT 2C VNV isol 
Because isoforms differing at the D site have similar G- 
protein coupling and constitutive activities in vitro (Herrick- 
Davis et al., 1999), it is reasonable to assume the editing 
changes resulting from haloperidol or risperidone treatment 
will be functionally silent, at least with respect to these 
components of 5-HTzcr activity. The D site of 5-HT 2C R is 
edited by ADAR 2 (Burns et al., 1997), and therefore the 
current data may indicate that haloperidol directly or indi- 
rectly alters the RNA editing machinery connected with 
ADAR 2 activity. ADAR 2 edits five members of the GluR 
gene family, In particular, the RNA edited QlR-site of the 
a-amino-3-hydroxy-5-methylisoxazole-4-propionate receptor 
GluR2 subunit critically controls the calcium permeability of 
the associated ion channel (Lomeli etal., 1994). Manyaddi- 
tional substrates for RNA editing are emerging (Levanon et 
al., 2004), and therefore a hitherto unidentified substrate 
could explain these findings. 

Our data also have implications for neurogenetic studies of 
human disease. Postmortem findings have shown reduced 
GluR2 Q/R site editing and reduced 5-HT 2c RNA editing (at 
all sites) in schizophrenia (Akbarian ot al., 1995; Sodhi et al., 
2001). Although many ofthe patients in the latter study were 
not treated with haloperidol (Sodhi etal., 2001), it is possible 
that long-term antipsychotic treatment could have contrib- 
uted to the RNA editing reduction in subjects with schizo- 
phrenia compared with the control subjects. However, the 
reduced RNA editing in subjects with schizophrenia was 
observed at all editing sites, and not just at the D site as in 
the haloperidol-treated rats. Additional studies of animals 
administered drug doses with greater equivalence and clini- 
cal relevance will clarify these findings, but the current data 
indicate that caution is required in the interpretation ofRNA 
editing changes in tissue taken from patients exposed to 
long-term antipsychotic drug treatments. Furthermore we 
demonstrate that in vivo RNA editing can be modulated by 
an environmontal, nongenetic factor (i.e., drugs) to interrupt 
the linear relationship between genotype and phenotype, 
This would not be detected by genomic DNA analysis and 
therefore could produce contradictory molecular genetic data 
in studies of complex hereditary diseases, such as schizo- 
phrenia. 

Statistical Power and Data Clustering. Statistical 
power estimates ofthe current study deal with data cluster- 
ing and support the need for a high-throughput method to 
measure RNA editing. It is estimated that to achieve 80% 
power to detect a small effect with medium clustering, the 
minimum number ofsubjects required would be 84 when 200 
RNA molecules from each subject are tested. Although this is 
a large sample, using the new methodology, 16,000 clones 
could be processed using 178 x 96-well plates. The same task 
using DNA sequencing would be prohibitively lengthy and 
expensive. Circumventing this problem by pooling extracted 
RNA or cDNA from animals in a group to compare differences 
between groups ignores the environmental differences be- 
tween animals that could create clustering in some variables 
measured. Clustering was observed in the current data when 
the level ofB site editing was measured. Pooling ofmRNA or 
cDNA would therefore preclude estimations of clustering for 
reliable statistical analyses. 

Previous analyses of RNA editing data have proceeded as if 
the transcripts were statistically independent ofthe subject 



from which they were sampled (Sodhi et al., 2001). This is 
equivalent to assuming that the ICC = 0. Caution is war- 
ranted with this approach, because 1) the ICC confidence 
interval in previously published and current data often have 
an upper limit invalidating the assumption of independence, 
and 2) it can be argued that the appropriate null hypothesis 
for using a test that assumes independence should be that 
the ICC is less than a specific negligible value, which is 
analogous to a minimum-effect null hypothesis (Murphy and 
Myors, 2003). These statistical calculations depend on an 
accurate estimation ofthe ICC or clustering (Zou and Don- 
ner, 2004), 

The presence of clustering will reduce the statistical power 
ofa given sample size compared with the same sample size in 
which clustering is absent (i.e., the measures are indepen- 
dent). This reduction will depend on the level ofthe cluster- 
ing present. With medium-sized data clustering (ICC = 0,U, 
the study had 99% power to detect large effects (effect size, 
w = 0.5) and greater than 95% power to detect medium 
effects (w = 0.3). However to detect small effects (w = 0,1), 
the presence of medium-sized clustering reduces the statis- 
tical power to approximately 25%, These statistical power 
estimations were made from the graphs in Fig. 3 and pub- 
lished tables of statistical power (Cohen, 1988). Figure 3 
illustrates that if the ICC is large (>0.3), power rapidly 
becomes insensitive to additional clones per animal and that 
increased power is best achieved by the addition of animals 
or subjects (Hsieh, 1988). The use of models that allow for 
clustering should have at least 30 clusters (Kirkwood and 
Sterne, 2003b). In smaller samples, simpler analyses of sum- 
mary statistics should be considered. 

In conclusion, we have adapted a simple genotyping 
method to identify RNA edit variants and have addressed 
statistical issues associated with this research problem. 
There seems little doubt that RNA editing is widespread and . 
is an important source of protein diversity (Levanon et al., 
2004). The RNA-editing events detected in mammals have 
profound effects on protein function, and these are yet to be 
fully explored in the etiology of neurodegenerative and psy- 
chiatric disorders (Akbarian et al., 1995; Niswender et al., 
2001; Sodhi et al., 2001; Gurevich et al., 2002; Dracheva et 
al., 2003). Furthermore, the current study provides evidence 
that risperidone and haloperidol alter 5-HTzc RNA editing in 
different ways that may be related to their efficacy as anti- 
psychotics. Therefore, we have developed an accurate, high- 
throughput tool for greater exploration of the pathological 
consequences of altered RNA editing. The importance of RNA 
editing is likely to increase as new substrates are identified, 
and it is possible that the novel RNA editing assay could be 
adapted in the future for the purpose of diagnosis or drug 
development. 
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Research Article 

Identification and relative quantification of 
adenosine to inosine editing in serotonin 2c 
receptor mRNA by CE 

A new method has been developed allowing the identification and relative quantification of 
different forms of mRNA after RNA editing. This method was applied to the serotonin 2c 
receptor mRNA diat potentially exhibits 32 different forms after adenosine to inosine edit- 
ing at five different sites located in a row of 13 nucleotides. CE was used to characterize 
fluorescently labeled ssDNA molecules on the basis of their conformational polymorphism. 
Hie relative amount of these 32 mRNA forms has been estimated by measuring the fluo- 
rescence intensity of each individual DNA strand. Accuracy of quantification was estab- 
lished by diluting one form into another or into a mixture of cDNA, showing linear and 
precise proportion of each form (0.06 <SD <0.39%). In mouse brain tissue samples, up to 
23 different mRNA forms were characterized and quantified, even for forms representing 
less than 1% of the mixture. 

Keywords: 

5-HT2cR mRNA / CE / RNA editing / Serotonin / SSCP DOI 10.1002/elps.200600698 



1 Introduction 

Editing of ribonucleic acid (RNA) is an important mechan- 
ism in post-transcriptional regulation of gene expression that 
allows the cell to produce multiple RNA molecules from a 
unique RNA transcript [1]. Among the different kinds of 
RNA editing, specific adenosine (A) to inosine (I) conversion 
in messenger RNA (mRNA) is carried out by adenosine de- 
aminases that act on RNA (ADAR) [1]. Three ADARs have 
been described in vertebrates; two of which (ADAR 1 and 
ADAR 2) catalyze the hydrolytic deamination of peculiar A to 
I in well-defined double-stranded RNA structures, convert- 
ing adenine to hypoxanthine [1]. During mRNA translation, I 
is supposedly read as a guanosine (G), thus leading to 
potential amino acid changes in the encoded protein. The 
best-studied substrate for ADAR 1 and ADAR 2 is probably 
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the pre-mRNA of the receptor subtype 2c of serotonin 
(5-hydroxy tryptamine receptor 2c, 5-HT2cR) [1, 2]. In this 
pre-mRNA, as many as five A can be edited by these ADARs. 
leading to 32 different 5-HT2cR mRNA, and 24 different 
5-HT2cR, with amino acid substitutions in the second intra- 
cellular loop of this G-protein-coupled receptor (GPCR) 
(Fig. 1). Therefore, due to its localization, this change in 
amino acids could significantly alter the 5-HT2cR coupling 
to G-proteins, as well as desensitization and trafficking of the 
receptor [3-8]. Briefly, an unedited receptor (I I56 -N ,58 -I 160 , see 
Fig. la) activates the G-protein coupling more efficiently 
than a fully edited one (V 156 -G I58 -V 160 , see Fig. la) upon ago- 
nist stimulation [9, 10]. The 5-HT2cR is widely distributed in 
the central nervous system and is thought to play a major 
role in appetite and sexual behavior, as well as in mood 
regulation [2]. The level of editing appears to be brain struc- 
ture-dependent and several alterations of this editing have 
been described in some mental disorders in humans, as well 
as upon drug administration in mice [2, 11-15]. Sites of 
editing can also be removed together with the alternatively 
spliced exon Vb within the 5-HT2cR mRNA (Fig. lb) [15]. 
Indeed, editing influences alternative splicing by disrupting 
in exon Vb, a splicing silencer that interacts with a small 
nucleolar RNA (snoRNA), the expression of which is 
impaired in the Prader-Willi syndrome, leading to a defect in 
5-HT2cR pre-mRNA processing that contributes to this syn- 
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Figure 1. (a) Nucleotide and amino acid changes in 5-HT2cR 
sequences. Genomic DNA sequence (or nonedited cDNA) is 
aligned with the amino acid sequence located within the 
5-HT2cR second intracellular loop. Positions of the five sites of 
editing (A, B, C, D and E) are indicated above this sequence in 
which bold A stands for nonedited and bold G stands for A to I 
replacement. This RNA editing leads to 32 cDNA different forms 
and 24 protein variants. Amino acids which are potentially 
modified are in positions 156, 158 and 160 of the full length 
receptor sequence, (b) Partial structure of the mouse 5-HT2cR 
gene. ES stands for editing site, the sequence of which is written 
in (a); ECS stands for editing site complementary sequence 
located in the 5' region of intron V; FP1 and RP1 specify the 
positions of respectively forward and reverse primers used for 
the first PCR leading to a 250 bp product; FP2 and RP2 specify 
the positions respectively of forward and reverse primers used 
for the second PCR nested in the first one, leading to the final 
153 bp product, FP2 and RP2 being labeled in 5' with FAM and 
VIC fluorophores respectively; P and D in exon V specify the 
location of proximal and distal donor splice sites respectively, 
subdividing exonV in exonsVa (black box) and Vb (hatched 
box) (see Fig. 1 in ref. [15] for more details). Note that the 
shortest 5-HT2cR mRNA arising from the use of the proximal 
donor site cannot be amplified after RT-PCR, due to the absence 
of complementary sequences to RP1 and RP2. 



drome {[15] and see also Fig. lb). Therefore, for all these 
reasons, a fast and accurate method of identification and 
relative quantification of the 32 different 5-HT2cR mRNA, 
would be of primary importance for the study of any mech- 
anism related to the function of this serotonin GPCR. So 
far, two methods have been used for this purpose, but they 
have significant shortcomings. The first method, based 
upon primer extension in the presence of an adequate 
dideoxy-nucleotide, allows estimation of the percentage of 
editing of one given site, but does not give any information 
on the relative proportion of each mRNA form [3, 16]. The 



second involves sequencing of a large number of com- 
plementary DNA (cDNA) clones of tire 5-HT2cR mRNA 
rnixture; a number far too small to give statistically signifi- 
cant results, whatever the method used for DNA sequenc- 
ing [14, 16]. In addition, both methods are time-consuming 
and expensive. Here, we describe a new method for the 
identification and relative quantification of A to I editing in 
mRNA. This method is based upon direct analysis of cDNA 
by CE, in conditions established for discriminating the edit- 
ed forms that correspond to the different S-HT2cR mRNA. 
This analysis takes advantage of the unique electrophoresis 
mobility of each strand of the different cDNA, due to single- 
strand conformational polymorphism (SSCP) of the DNA 
[17-19]. 



2 Materials and methods 

2.1 RNA isolation, cDNA synthesis and RT-PCR 

Immediately after removal, rat or mouse brains (Wistar and 
Balb/C both from Charles River Laboratories France, 
Domaine des oncins BP 0109, 69592 LArbresle CEDEX) 
were frozen in isopentane at -30°C. They were then sliced 
up in 300 urn thick coronal sections. Frontal cortex (FC) and 
choroid plexus (CP) were removed from these sections with a 
1.5 mm diameter punch, and conserved into a solution of 
"RNA Later'' (Ambion Diagnostics 2130 Woodward Austin, 
TX 78744-1832, USA) until RNA extraction. Total RNA was 
extracted, then treated with DNAse I using the "Nucleospin® 
RNA II" kit (Macherey-Nagel BP 135, Hoerdt, France). RNA 
quality was controlled with a Bioanalyzer 2100 (Agilent 
Technologies, 5301 Stevens Creek Blvd, Santa Clara, CA, 
USA) and its amount was quantified by measuring the ab- 
sorbance at 260 nrn using a Naiiodrop'" spectrophotometer 
(NanoDrop Technologies, Wilmington, DE, USA). Reverse 
transcription (RT) of 5-HT2cR mRNA was carried out with 
15 units of reverse transcriptase (Thermoscript Invitrogeh" 
from Invitrogen SARL, Cergy Pontoise CEDEX, France) 
starting from 0.5 ug of total RNA, using either 10 nmol 
of a specific reverse primer (5'-TCGTCCCTCAGTCCAAT- 
CAC-3') that hybridizes to exon VI in a sequence located near 
its 5'-end, or 50 nmol of oligo dT as primer, following tire 
manufacturer's protocol. A 250 bp cDNA fragment was then 
amplified by PCR with 0.5 unit of Platinum® Toq DNA poly- 
merase (Invitrogen'") in a final volume of 25 uL, using a for- 
ward primer 1 (5'-TGTCCCTAGCCATTGCTGATATGCT-3') 
and a reverse primer 1 (5'-GCAATCTTCATGATGGCCTTA- 
GTCCG-3'), both at 0.2 uiM final concentration that hybridize 
to exon IV, and exon V respectively, in sequences located near 
their 3'^end (Fig. lb). These primers were used for both rat 
and mouse, the 250 bp fragment being identical in both 
species. After an initial denaturation step at 94°C for 2 min, 
the PCR was brought to its final point after 35 cycles (30 s at 
94°C; 30 s at 55°C; 30 s at 72°C), and a final elongation step of 
5 min at 72°C. 
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2.2 Preparation of the 32 cDNA forms 

Fragments of 5-HT2cR cDNA, 250 bp long, were obtained by 
RT-PCR starting from RNA extracted from rat CP and total 
brain, as described above. They were then cloned into the TA- 
cloning vector pCR*4-TOPO® with the TOPO TA Cloning® 
Kit (Invitrogen"). After transformation of Escherichia coli 
{TOP10 strain), 103 clones were picked and amplified. Plas- 
mids were then prepared by standard procedures and puri- 
fied with the "Nucleospin® Plasmid" kit (Macherey-Nagel). 
The amount of each of them was quantified by measuring 
the absorbance at 260 nm using a Nanodrop® spectro- 
photometer. For each plasmid, the 250 bp cDNA fragment 
was sequenced by the dideoxy sequencing method widi a 
MegaBACE 1000 (GE Healthcare UK, Amersham Place, Lit- 
tle Chalfont Buckingamshire, HP 7 9NA, England) following 
the manufacturer protocol. By this strategy, 13 different 
250 bp-long cDNA were obtained, representing 13 out of the 
32 possible forms of 5-HT2cR mRNA, namely the NE, A, D, 
AB, AC, AD, CD, DE, ABD, ACD, ABCD, ABDE and ACDE 
forms. The 19 lacking cDNA were obtained by site-directed 
mutagenesis using the "GeneTailor* Site-Directed Muta- 
genesis System" (Invitrogen™). 

2.3 Separation of single-strand cDNA fragments by CE 

For analysis of the 32 different cDNA fragments by mean of 
their SSCP, DNA was reamplified by PCR either from the 32 
different cDNA inserted into plasmids, or from the mixture 
of 5-HT2cR cDNA fragments, 250 bp long, obtained by RT- 
PCR. This second PCR was carried out with HPLC-purified 
fluorescent primers with 0.5 unit of Platinum 9 Pfx DNA 
polymerase (Invitrogen™) in a final volume of 25 uL, and led 
to new 153 bp-long fragments, labeled on both 5'-ends with 
FAM (forward strand) and VIC (reverse strand) fluorescent 
dyes (forward primer 2: FAM-TTTGTGCCCCGTCTGGAT- 
3', from Invitrogen 1 ", and reverse primer 2: VIC-GCAATCT- 
TC ATGATGG C CTTA- 3' , from Applied Biosystems, War- 
rington, Cheshire, UK), both at 0.3 uM final concentration. 
The position of the primers is indicated in Fig. lb. Here 
again, after an initial denaturation step at 94°C for 2 min, the 
PCR was brought to its final point after 35 cycles (15 s at 
94°C; 30 s at 55°C; 20 s at 68°C), and a final elongation step of 
5 min at 68°C. In these conditions, the PCR limiting factor 
was the availability of both fluorescently labeled primers, as 
shown by CE (see below in Section 3.1). 

Fluorescent PCR products (1 uL after a dilution of 1/30 to 
1/200) and deionized formamide (11 uL) were added to a 
mixture of 13 different migration standards (0.5 uL) used for 
calibrating the electrophoresis in capillaries [20, 21]. These 
migration standards were specifically built for this purpose, 
and were labeled with ROX™ fluorescent dye (from Invitro- 
gen 1 *) as follows: 138 bp fragments of mouse forms ABCDE, 
DE and ACD were amplified by PCR with ROX IV -labeled for- 
ward primer ROX-TTTGTGCCCCGTCTGGAT-3' and 
reverse unlabeled primer 5'-GCCTTAGTCCGCGAATTG-3'; 



153 bp fragments of mouse forms ABCDE, ABC, ACE and NE 
were amplified by PCR with unlabeled forward primer 5'- 
TTTGTGCCCCGTCTGGAT-3' and ROX T "-labeled reverse 
primer ROX-GCAATCTTCATGATGGCCTTA-3'; 153 bp 
fragments of mouse forms ABCDE, ACD, DE, A and ABCE as 
well as a 153 bp fragment of human form ABE were amplified 
by PCR with ROX-'labeled forward primer ROX- 
TTTGTGCCCCGTCTGGAT-3', and unlabeled reverse prim- 
er 5'-GCAATCTTCATGATGGCCTTA-3'. Samples were 
denatured for 2 min at 90°C then immediately chilled on 
ice. Nondenaturing electrophoresis was carried out in an 
ABI PRISM* 3100-Av«wi Genetic Analyzer (Applied Bio- 
systems, 850 Lincoln Centre Drive, Foster City, CA 94404, 
USA) through 80 cm-long capillaries filled with 7% "POP™ 
Conformational Analysis Polymer" (Applied Biosystems), 
IX Tris-borate-EDTA and without glycerol. After a prerun 
carried out at 15 kV for 3 min, samples were injected for 
15 s at 2 kV, and electrophoresis was performed for 105 min 
at 15 kV, at a stricdy controlled temperature of 24°C. Under 
these conditions, each of the 64 different ssDNA (32 FAM- 
labeled and 32 VIC-labeled) was resolved as almost a single 
peak and the individual retention times were used for iden- 
tification. 

2.4 Identification and relative quantification of each 
cDNA form in a complex mixture 

Raw data given by the ABI PRISM® 3100-Ava»t Genetic 
Analyzer were extracted for signal processing by the Peak- 
Fit® (v4.ll) software (Ritme Irrformatique, Paris, France). 
For each electrophoresis profile given by FAM-, VIC- or ROX- 
labeled fragments, tins processing smoothes the signal and 
corrects the baseline, for determination of the migration 
times corresponding to the maximum intensity of fluores- 
cence. This allowed precise positioning of the reference 
cDNA relative to the electrophoresis profile given by the 
complex mixture of different cDNA contained in a given 
sample. Next, the values given by the sample and by each 
individual cDNA form were normalized to have the same 
profile area defined as 100%. Starting from the assumption 
that the editing profile corresponds to the sum of the 32 
forms potentially present in the sample, it is necessary to 
determine the coefficients to be applied to each of them to 
give, as a function of time (from 0 to n scans, with 
6.22 scans/s): 

F(Sample) = a x F(form A) t , 0 + b x F(form B)„ 0 + ■■■ 
+ of x F(form ABCDE),. 0 

F(Sample) =»x F(form A) t . t + b x F(form B),_! + • • ■ 
+ ofx F(form ABCDE),, , +•• • ■ 

F(Sample) = a x F(form A) t , „ + h x Ffform B),„ „ + ■ • • 
+ ofx F(form ABCDE),, „ 

where F is the sum of VIC plus FAM normalized relative 
fluorescence unit (RFU), a is the coefficient to be applied to 
form A, b is to form B and so on, up to of for form ABCDE. 
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The resolution of these equations with 32 unknown factors 
is possible as a function of time using a matrix calculus in 
Excel (Microsoft Corporation, Redmond, WA, USA). A 
value expressed as a percent of the total area is thus 
obtained for each form present in a given sample contain- 
ing up to 32 different forms. It is then possible to estimate 
the error due to this calculation, by means of a correlation 
coefficient between the electrophoresis profile given by the 
sample and the reconstituted profile given by the numer- 
ical results. 



3.1 Separation of single-strand cDNA fragments by CE 

Thirty-two cDNA fragments corresponding to the potentially 
existing forms of 5-HT2cR mRNA were first cloned in plas- 
mids in order to be used as references. These cDNA were 
designated according to the position of the five potentially 
edited sites (Fig. la). For example, "A" specifies the form 
edited on site A only. Similarly "B" specifies editing of site B 
only. "AB" specifies the form edited on the sites A and B 
simultaneously, and so on up to "ABCDE" that specifies the 
fully edited form. NE indicates the non-edited form. From 
these plasmids, 32 fragments of 153 bp were amplified by 
PCR with forward and reverse primers labeled at the 5'-end 
with FAM and VIC fluorescent dyes, respectively. The two 
ssDNA of each cDNA form were then separated by CE, in 
nondenaturing conditions on the basis of their conforma- 
tional polymorphism. Under the conditions used, 30 out of 
the 32 possible forms gave unique electrophoresis profiles 
with unique migration times for at least one of the two 
ssDNA (Fig. 2 and Table 1). In the conditions used, only the 
NE and E forms exhibited identical electrophoresis proper- 
ties, with identical, migration times for both strands, expres- 
sed in number of scans with 6.22 scans/s (Table 1). For each 
of the different forms, the reverse strand consistently exhib- 
ited greater electrophoresis mobility than the corresponding 
forward strand (Fig. 2). In addition, all reverse strands 
migrated ahead of all forward strands, and consequently the 
reverse strands gave a superior separation (Table 1). The 
fastest reverse strand was the ABCDE form, detected 433 
scans after the first ROX 7 "-labeled migration standard. The 
NE and E forms were the slowest reverse strands, detected 
2479 scans later (2912 minus 433 in Table 1). The fastest 
forward strand was also the ABCDE form, detected 2985 
scans after the first ROX™-labeled migration standard, while 
the slowest was the ABE form, detected 1288 scans later 
(4273 minus 2985 in Table 1). The fluorescence intensity of 
the FAM-labeled strand was always higher than that of the 
VIC-labeled strand, as expressed in RFU (Fig. 2). This differ- 
ence in intensity is mainly due to the detection system used 
by the ABI PRISM 3100-Avant Genetic Analyzer that stimu- 
lates fluorescence with a single laser beam. This laser pri- 
mary emissionlines are at 488 and514.5 nm thatdonotcorre- 



numbers (%) 



ABC 

ABD 

ABE 

ACD 

ACE 

ADE 

BCD 

BCE 

BDE 

CDE 

ABCD 

ABCE 

ABDE 

ACDE 

BCDE 

ABCDE 



2912 
2109 
2494 
2704 
1931 
2912 
2423 
2161 
2460 
2584 
2116 
2424 
2490 



1939 
1123 
1330 
1988 
2846 
2415 
2218 
1444 
2241 
1577 
2449 



0.23 
0.12 
0.22 
1.42 
0.18 
0.45 
0.36 
0.06 
0.27 
0.37 
0.22 
0.05 
0.64 
0.37 
0.74 
0.41 
0.44 
0.78 
0.20 
0.36 
0.25 
0.42 
0.32 
0.24 
0.04 



0.46 
0.85 
1.24 



3278 
3804 
3365 
3193 
3417 
3279 
3912 
3516 
3742 
3967 
3212 
3542 
3864 
3218 
3349 
3398 
3797 
3820 
4273 
3121 



3604 
3179 
4184 
3452 



0.02 
0.02 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 



0.04 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.05 



0.15 
0.02 
0.02 
0.17 
0.02 
0.01 
0.02 
0.14 
0.28 
0.12 



They are expressed in number of scans (at 6.22 scans/s), between 
the fastest ROX~-labeled migration standard and each of the 32 
individual forms listed in the first column. CV indicates the co- 
efficient of variation for each value, calculated as SD/mean (n = 6). 



spond exacdy to the FAM and VIC maximum excitation 
wavelengths (492 and 538 nm respectively). Moreover, the 
emitted fluorescence is analyzed in a way designed to elim- 
inate the overlapping of FAM and VIC fluorescence recorded 
at their maximum emission wavelengths (517 and 554 nm 
respectively). However, the ratio between their RFU was 
identical for each of the 32 forms. The area of a given form 
was determined as the sum of the RFU recorded for each 
scan, and normalized to 100% (see Section 2.4), whatever the 
shape and the number of peaks exhibited by this form 
(Fig. 2). This normalization to 100% allows overcoming the 
difference in fluorescence intensity recorded for FAM and 
VIC fluorophores. Lastly, in the conditions of PCR used, 
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Figure 2. Separation by CE of ssDNA, 153 nucleotides-long, on the 
basis of their SSCP. VIC-labeled reverse strand (grey) and FAM- 
labeled forward strand (black) are positioned relatively to the 
ROX'"-labeled migration standards (not shown on the figures), the 
first ROX'"-labeled standard corresponding to scan number zero. 
On the x-axes the scan numbers at 6.22 scans/s are indicated with 
the RFUon the y-axes. ( a ) AE and ABCD forms exhibiting a com- 
plete separation of both VIC- and FAM-labeled strands; (b) A8 and 
BD forms exhibiting a complete separation of their FAM-labeled 
strands, but a comigration of their VIC-labeled strands; (c) ABD and 
ADE forms exhibiting a complete separation of their VIC-labeled 
strands, but a comigration of their FAM-labeled strands. 
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neither labeled primers were detected by CE, indicating that 
both of them were completely incorporated in the amplified 
DNA and that they were the PCR limiting factors. Indeed, 
when the PCR was not driven to its final point, they were 
detected in the FAM and VIC channels (not shown). 

3.2 Relative quantification of two mixed forms 

To validate the strategy used for the analytical procedure, in- 
volving a PCR nested in a first one designed for avoiding 
amplification of genomic DNA, the B and AB cDNA forms, 
(chosen for the different migration times of their ssDNA, see 
Table 1), were mixed in different ratios from 2.5 to 97.5% 
(Figs. 3a and b). They were amplified by a first PCR, in order 
to obtain different mixtures of 250 bp-long fragments, then 



by a second nested PCR giving the ultimate fragment of 
153 bp labeled with FAM and VIC fluorescent dyes on the 
forward and reverse strands, respectively. The ratios of B and 
AB forms, as calculated after CE from their RFU, were al- 
most identical to the ratios of each cDNA form in the initial 
mixture (Figs. 3a and b). This was true for both ssDNA, the 
accuracy of the results given by one strand being identical to 
that of the other strand, with 0.02 <SD <1.5%. Therefore, 
under the amplification conditions employed here, the cal- 
culated relative proportion of one form to another reflected 
the exact initial proportions of the two given forms in a mix- 
ture. This was possible because both PCR were driven to 
their final points. Thus, identical results were obtained for 
more than 35 cycles (not shown). For determining to what 
extent these initial proportions could be detected, cDNA 
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Figure 3. Relative quantification of B and AB forms mixed in different ratios. A total of 10 ng of plasmid DNA containing B and AB forms 
mixed in the indicated ratios U-axis) was amplified by a first PCR, followed by a second PCR nested in the first one. VIC- and FAM-labeled 
strands were separated by CE and the amount of each separated strand was calculated from the area below each peak, (a) and (b) Calcu- 
lated ratios of VIC- and FAM-labeled strands respectively, of B and AB forms as a function of the input mix (from 2.5/97.5% to 97.5/2.5%) as 
indicated; (c) and (d) calculated ratios of VIC- and FAM-labeled strands respectively, of B and AB forms as a function of the input mix (from 
0.5/99.5% to 2.5/97.5%) as indicated. Values are the means ± SD of three independent experiments, and of two measures for each experi- 
ment, after separation by CE in duplicate. 
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forms A and AB were diluted into each other from 0.5/99.5 to 
2.5/97.5% (Figs. 3c and d). In each case, as low as 1% was 
measured with a 0.06 <SD <0.39% for both VIC- and FAM- 
labeled ssDNA. These results demonstrate that, in the con- 
ditions used, the initial proportions of the different mixed 
cDNA forms are not modified by the two rounds of PCR. 
Therefore, assuming that the efficiency of the RT is identical 
for all 5-HT2cR mRNA forms present in the initial mixture 
of RNA, the initial proportions of these different mRNA 
forms should not be modified either by the two rounds of 
PCR. 

3.3 Identification and relative quantification of the 
different forms in tissue samples 

Total RNA was extracted from the FC and from the CP of four 
mouse brains. After RT, a 250 bp fragment of the 5-HT2cR 
cDNA was amplified between two primers that hybridize to 
sequences located in the two exons, bypassing the 93.5 kbp- 
long intron IV. In addition to extensive DNase treatment 



after RNA extraction, this strategy allows preventing any 
genomic DNA amplification. Identical amplification effi- 
ciencies of 5-HT2cR mRNA were always obtained after RT- 
PCR starting either from an oligo dTas primer for the RT, or 
from a specific primer hybridizing in exon VI (see Section 
2.1) generally used in this study (not shown). A FAM- (for- 
ward strand) and VIC- (reverse strand) labeled 153 bp-long 
fragment was then amplified from the diluted (1/50) 250 bp 
PCR product. Here again, both PCR were driven to their final 
point, the FAM- and VIC-labeled primers being the limiting 
factors of the nested PCR. Figure 4a shows the typical elec- 
trophoresis profiles of the different ssDNA derived from the 
5-HT2cR mRNA extracted from the FC and from the CP. The 
different peaks corresponding to the different VIC- and 
FAM-labeled fragments were matched to the 32 reference 
standards, the positions of which are given in Table 1. Per- 
centages of the identified forms were calculated for each tis- 
sue (Fig. 4b). Twenty-three and 21 out of the 32 potential 
forms were identified in the FC and in the CP respectively, 
the least abundant representing about 0.5% of all 5-HT2cR 
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Figure 4. Analysis by CE of complex mixtures of VIC- and FAM-labeled cDNA separated on the basis of their SSCP. ia), (b) Identification 
and quantification of the different edited forms of 5-HT2cR mRNA in the FC and in the CP of mouse brain; VIC-and FAM-labeled amplified 
ssDNA were separated by CE in the conditions used to separate individual forms as described in the legend of Fig. 2; positions of each 
identified form are indicated above each peak for the VIC-labeled reverse strand and the FAM-labeled forward strand as specified for the 
two tissues in (a); the percentage of each identified form is given as indicated in (b) as the means ± SD of the values obtained from the 
analysis of four different mouse brains, (c) Superimposition of the electrophoresis profiles obtained by analysis of the cDNA derived from 
the CP and from a mixture of 22 plasmids in proportions identical to that determined by analysis of the CP. (d) Calculated ratios of ACD and 
BE forms as a function of the input forms added to the mixture of plasmids, as indicated. Values are the means ± SD of three independent 
experiments. 
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mRNA. Hie relative amounts of the different forms were 
significantly different in the two tissues (Fig. 4b). In particu- 
lar, the ABD form was prevalent in the FC (34 vs. 17%), while 
it was the D form in the CP (25 vs. 4%). The native non-edited 
mRNA represented only 5% in the FC, but 12.6% in the CP, 
while the fully edited ABCDE form represented about 1% in 
the FC and was not detected in the CP. Assuming that a 
S-HT2cR mRNA could not be edited on the E site alone (see 
Section 4), five additional forms were not found in any of 
these tissues (namely B, BC, ABE, BCE and BCDE). All these 
results were highly reproducible from one animal to another 
for a given tissue (Fig. 4b). 

To test the accuracy of the method of quantification, 21 
relevant cDNA were mixed in proportions identical to that 
determined by analysis of the CP. After the two rounds of 
PCR, the mixture of VIC- and FAM-labeled ssDNA was 
separated by CE, as was that of the ssDNA derived from the 
CP. Both electrophoresis profiles are extremely similar, as 
shown by their superimposition (Fig. 4c). 

To determine to what extent a given form could be 
detected when diluted into a complex mixture, such as that 
derived from the FC or from the CP, either ACD or BE cDNA 
was added to a mixture of 21 cDNA. This mixture was the 
same as that used above for reconstructing the profile of 
5-HT2cR mRNA editing in the CP, except that the ACD form 
was omitted, the BE form already being absent from the 
mixture. Whatever the relative amount of ACD or BE form 
added to this mixture, as low as 1% could be detected with a 
0.07 <SD <0.19 for ACD and with a 0.33<SD<0.74 for BE 
(Fig. 4d), even though both of them had either their VIC- or 
FAM-labeled strand comigrating with another ssDNA pres- 
ent in the mixture. 

3.4 Accuracy of the method 

For a given tissue, the profile of 5-HT2cR mRNA editing 
(Fig 4a) was obtained starring from 500 ng of total RNA. Be- 
cause the overall procedure involves an RT-PCR followed by a 
second PCR nested in the first one, we verified to what extent 
die initial RNA could be diluted so that the relative propor- 
tions of the different 5-HT2cR mRNA remained constant. 
For this purpose, the entire procedure was carried out start- 
ing from 800, 400, 200, 100 and 50 ng total RNA extracted 
from the FC of one mouse. In each case, the relative amounts 
of the 14 different major forms representing more than 1% 
were compared. They were also compared with the percent- 
ages given by analysis of the FC of five different mice, each 
time starting from 500 ng of total RNA (Fig. 5a). Hie rela- 
tionship between the results of the two groups of experi- 
ments gave an excellent coefficient of correlation (r = 0.994). 
As long as the initial amount of total RNA was above 50 ng, 
the relative amounts of the different forms remained con- 
stant. Given that below this threshold, the different percent- 
ages obtained were no longer reproducible from one analysis 
to anotiier (not shown), all quantifications were carried out 
starting with 500 ng of total RNA. 




Figure 5. Accuracy of the method as shown in (a) by comparing 
the percentages of the 14 major forms obtained after dilution of 
the initial total RNA, from 800 to 50 ng (means ± SEM. with n = 5, 
on the x-axis), with the percentages given by analysis of the FC of 
five different mice, each time starting from a fixed amount of 
500 ng total RNA (means ± SEM with n = 5, on the /-axis) giving 
/= 0.954* + 0.0659; and in (b) by comparing the percentages of 
mRNA edited forms calculated after sequencing 48 cDNA clones, 
starting from a mixture of RNA extracted from four mixed frontal 
cortices, to the percentages of cDNA measured after CE on the 
basis of their SSCP (means ± SD of the values given by analysis 
of four separate frontal cortices removed from four different 

Lasdy, a 250 bp cDNA fragment was obtained starting 
from a mixture of total RNA extracted from die FC of four 
mice, and cloned as for die initial isolation of die different 
forms. Forty-eight clones were picked at random and 
sequenced. Twelve different forms were thus obtained, die 
percentages of which were determined. These results were 
compared to those obtained by the procedure described 
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above, which gave 11 additional forms ranging from 0.5 to 
2.5% (Fig. 5b). More importantly, the percentage of each 
form was calculated as the mean of the results obtained for 
four separate FC removed from four different mice. The 
results clearly show that most of the less abundant forms 
were not detected by the cloning-sequencing procedure. In 
addition, some other forms appear with higher percentages 
than those given by the method described here (forms NE, 
ABDE and C in Fig. 5b). 

4 Discussion 

Finding a solution to the thorny problem of identification 
and quantification of the 32 putative forms of 5-HT2cR 
mRNA after A to I editing may allow solving any similar 
problem for any mRNA likely to be edited. Indeed, the five A 
subject to editing are in a row of 13 nucleotides and the per- 
centages of the different forms of mRNA vary from almost 
35% to less than 1%, as shown by analysis of the FC, making 
it very likely the most complex problem of this kind yet to be 
solved [1, 2]. 

The strategy used here for obtaining the mixture of 
cDNA involves an RT-PCR followed by a second PCR nested 
in the first one. The reverse primer used for the RT hybri- 
dizes either to a sequence located in exon VI or to the poly A 
tail, and the first PCR is achieved by use of sense primer 
hybridizing in exon IV and a reverse primer hybridizing in 
exon V, giving a 250 bp-long fragment without any risk of 
amplifying genomic DNA, thus avoiding overestimation of 
the NE form. In these conditions, assuming that the effi- 
ciency of the RT is identical for the putative 32 different 
mRNA forms generated by A to I editing, the first PCR 
should maintain the initial relative proportions of tire differ- 
ent forms, since amplification was carried out to its final 
point in an identical way for all different forms present in a 
unique mixture. In addition, the product of the nested PCR 
also maintains these relative proportions, as clearly shown by 
the experiments depicted in Figs. 4 and 5, provided that the 
initial amount of total RNA used for the RT is above 50 ng. 
Therefore, using 500 ng of total RNA guarantees that the 
ultimate quantification takes account of the initial percent- 
ages of the different mRNA forms. In addition, results 
depicted in Fig. 4c show that the profiles of artificially mixed 
standards and actual experimental samples are basically 
identical; this indicates that the process of RT-PCR followed 
by secondary PCR does not alter the relative amounts of the 
different transcript variants for 5-HT2cR. 

Separation of these different forms was achieved by cap- 
illary array electrophoresis on the basis of SSCP of a 153- 
bases fragment obtained after the second PCR. In the condi- 
tions described here, only the NE and E forms were not 
separated from each other. Setting up new conditions for 
separating them did not appear necessary to us because the E 
site has only a very low probability to be edited alone, the 
editing of other sites being a prerequisite to its own editing 
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[1, 6, 12]. However, in case it would be necessary to separate 
the E from the NE form, this can be achieved by changing the 
parameters of the electrophoresis, but at the price of obtain- 
ing other unresolved forms (not shown). The relative quan- 
tification of each form was achieved by making the sum of 
the RFU given by both strands, using an algorithm, devel- 
oped for this purpose, thus overcoming the limitations of 
commercially available software [20]. This was realized by 
establishing 13 convenient migration standards and setting 
up electrophoresis conditions, allowing us to obtain a very 
high reproducibility in the retention time of each individual 
form, thus allowing for capillary-to-capillary and run-to-run 
variations [20, 21]. In addition, the method allows obtaining 
the mean value of each mRNA form of all 5-HT2cR mRN A 
present in a given sample. In contrast, sequencing at random 
a limited number of clones identifies only the forms of the 
same number of mRNA single molecules. Here, we have 
demonstrated in different ways that under these conditions, 
as little as 1% of a given form can be identified with certainty 
in a mixture of 23 or 21 forms of mRNA present in the FC or 
CP, after an electrophoresis of 105 min in 80 cm long capil- 
laries, the fastest form migrating 12 min ahead of the slowest 
one. Therefore, the method described here opens the possi- 
bility to accurately determine variations in A to I editing 
upon drug administration as well as in human postmortem 
samples [11-14]. These variations are likely to be small, thus 
requiring extremely precise measurements for statistically 
significant results. 
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